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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Terms: . . $4.00 per year. 
2.00 for six months. 
Foreign Countries in Postal Union, - $5.00. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

Subscriptions payable by draft on New York, or by express 
or postal order, not by local, checks, which, under present bank- 

ing regulations of New York, are at a discount in that city. 


For Amateur Photographers. 


Lesuie’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of our 
readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer 
a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph receivedeby us 
in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on the originality 
of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will 
be given to unique and original work and for that which bears a special 
relation to news events of current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
the return. All photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one 
dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be used. No copy- 
righ*ed photographs will be received. 

Special Notice.—Every photograph should be carefully and fully 
titled on the back, not only with a description of the picture, but also 
with the full name and address of the contestant, plainly written. Ad- 
dress “‘ Amateur Photographic Contest, Lestiz’s WeEEkKLy, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.’’ Competitors, whether they fail or not, are en- 
titled to try again as often as they please. 


How Heroes Are Welcomed. 


HE saying that ‘‘ all the world loves a lover” would 
be equally true if it were made to read that all the 
world loves a hero. For the man of truly heroic 
qualities, the man who dares and does, the fear- 

less, the strong hearted, the overcoming, the world has 
always had, and always will have, a large and enduring 
place in its affections. It is natural and right that it should 
be so, for the qualities that go to make up the heroic char- 
acter constitute at the same time the true man, and there is 
nothing higher or finer than this below the skies. 

It is curious and interesting to observe the varying man- 
ner in which men through the ages have manifested their 
enthtsiasm, esteem, and admiration for the heroic souls 
who have appeared before them. There has been progress 
here as elsewhere, an evolution toward a better and higher 
type. In ancient days the return of a conqueror to his peo- 
ple was marked by spectacles and demonstrations which 
would be highly repugnant to the humane and refined in- 
stincts of civilized men of modern times. They would be 
regarded as brutal, inhuman, and revolting. Such were 
the scenes that marked the triumphal processions even of 
God’s chosen people, the Israelites of Old Testament his- 
tory. The sentiment which moved the hearts of men then 
found voice in the song of the maidens who greeted King 
David on his return from battle with the Philistines when 
they said that ‘‘ Saul hath slain his thousands, but David 
his ten thousands.” In that expression was their measure- 
ment of the comparative merit of these successful generals. 

Then it was in the magnitude of the slaughter and the 
spoils to be credited to a conqueror that his chief claim to 
a nation’s love and gratitude was to be found. How many 
hapless kings and princes and other persons of high degree 
could he show chained to his chariot-wheels!| How much 
oi gold and silver and all things rich and rare plundered 
from the palaces and temples of the enemy could he bring 
in his train! These were the accompaniments, the fruits 
of heroic achievement, which gave the chief zest and inter- 
est to triumphal greetings in the olden times and brought 
forth the huzzas of the admiring populace. 

In this manner and for these things the Romans gave 
magnificent welcome to their Cesats and Hannibals return- 
ing from the conquest of foreign lands, and thus it was 
that Alexander found his: way strewn with garlands and 
vocal with the praise of multitudes when he returned to 
Macedonia after his overthrow of the Scythian king. 
‘* Slaves innumerable and much spoil they brought,” says 
the ancient chronicler, ‘‘and the hearts of all the people 
went out to them because of these things.” 

Even down to modern days in the meed bestowed upon 
such heroes as the victors of Waterloo and Trafalgar, may 
be noted the presence of that grosser and more material 
conception of what constitutes a hero’s best reward. Offi- 
cial preferment, titles of nobility, costly gifts—these were 
the things to be chiefly esteemed as tokens of a nation’s 
love and gratitude. 

Let us be thankful that the world, the civilized part of 
it, has moved forward to a loftier and nobler conception of 
what right and justice demand should be accorded to men 
who have done great things for their country and for hu- 
manity. It is not the spectacle of suffering and humilia- 
tion brought upon captive foes, not a show of glittering 
plunder taken from cities despoiled and overthrown, but 
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the demonstration of a man who knew how to be as gentle 
in peace as he had been mighty in war—a man who had not 
only conquered the enemy but had conquered himself, and 
into whose soul no base ambition and no sordid greed had 
found a moment’s sure lodgment 

Such a hero is he to whom tliis nation has been holding 
out its hands and giving up its heart in these recent days. 
Such has been the nature of the welcome which the people 
have accorded him who fought and won the battle of Ma- 
nila Bay. Admiral Dewey is no less a hero because he is so 
much of a gentleman. 


A Clean Judiciary. 


HE City Club, of New York, has struck the-key- 
note in its demand forthe nomination of judges 
who will not pay political assessments to any party 
or any person. The revelations made in New York 
City recently, that even the judges of the highest courts 
have been compelled to pay political assessments, and that 
politicians have deemed the patronage of the courts their 
private property, are as shocking as they are amazing. 

A tainted judiciary, or one subservient to any influences, 
whether they be political or non-political, except those that 
should always surround an honest and conscientious of- 
ficial, threatens the very life-blood of the nation. For if 
the wrongs of the people are to be righted, if injustice is 
not to have full sway, if morality is to count for anything 
in the community, the courts must furnish the power to 
overthrow evil and to enthrone and maintain the right. 

The City Club of New York has seized the situation, 
and with commendable courage and admirable tact has 
adopted resolutions severely condemning the assessment 
of judicial candidates by political parties, and favoring a 
union of all good citizens at the approaching election to 
secure the nomination and election of judicial officers 
pledged against the payment of political assessments. It 
looks as if such a union would be found practicable, and if 
it is, the campaign will afford an excellent opportunity to 
test the question whether the people favor an. honest, un- 
prejudiced, upright, and conscientious judiciary, or one 
that descends to the low level of the pot-house politician. 

We know of no city in which this question should be 
more generally agitated than in New York. In the past 
its judiciary has been of the highest type and best charac- 
ter; its judges still, for the most part, are faithful admin- 
istrators of the law. It is an evidence of the improved 
moral tone of the community that such a spontaneous up- 
rising has occurred after the first revelation of the pos- 
sible degradation of the Bench. 


A Popular Savings System. 


Ir will be remembered that the establishment of a postal sav- 
ings system has been strongly urged upon Congress by at least 
two of our recent postmasters-general. Mr. Gary made a strong 
and elaborate argument in favor of the system in one of his an- 
nual reports, and Postmaster-General Smith, one of the ablest 
men ever called to the place, has also urged the adoption of the 
plan. It is believed that the addition of this feature to the Post- 
office Department’s plan of work would open for the masses a 
safe, easy, and convenient means for laying aside small sums of 
money, and that the benefits in the way of an increase of thrift 
and providence would be very great. The fact that the busi- 
ness was in the hands of the general government would give the 
people a feeling of confidence and security hardly possible un- 
der any other system. The experience of other countries where 
postal savings-banks have been in existence justifies these con- 
clusions. 

The history of the post office savings-bank of Great Britain 
is specially remarkable. ‘There is nothing comparable with it 
in the world as a savings institution. It was founded only thir- 
ty-eight years ago, and it now has 7,000,000 depositors and holds 
in trust over $600,000,000. The business of the central adminis- 
trative department in London has grown to such enormous pro- 
portions that an area of five acres has recently been purchased 
at West Kensington, in the outskirts of London, wherein new 
buildings will be erected for its accommodation. The corner- 
stone of the,main structure was laid in June by the Prince of 
Wales. Every post-office in the United Kingdom is a branch of 
this bank, and there are 1,200 branches. The institution has 
been popular with the masses from the beginning, and its bene- 
fits in the encouragement of thrift and providence have been 
beyond estimation. One in every five persons in England and 
Wales is said to have an account in these banks, and one in 
every fourteen in Scotland and Ireland. The institution catches 
the small savings, the average sum on deposit by the seven mill- 
ion depositors being only about eighty dollars. Every device is 
employed to encourage the making of deposits and to render the 
banking process simple and convenient. The elementary schools 
of the country co operate with the banks, and the children form 
a large percentage of the depositors. Penny-stamp slips are 
provided whereby children are enabled to begin an account 
with a minimum deposit. of one shilling. An interest rate of 
two and one-half per cent. is paid. 

The objection has been raised to the system that it would 
seriously affect the operations of our existing savings institu- 
tions. But the experience of Great Britain does not justify 
these fears. On the contrary, it is stated that the larger and 
sounder banks of the country are in a better condition to-day, 
than they ever have been, and the total sum deposited in trustee 
banks exceeds by several millions the amount which they held 
when the post-office entered the field in 1861. It is notable also 
that this great agency for thrift has not entailed any loss upon 
the nation. On the contrary, the national exchequer has in the 
past benefited to the extent of seven million and a half of dollars 
by the savings intrusted to the British post-office. If the system 
has been such a benefit to the people of the United Kingdom 
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there is every reason to suppose that it would be equally bene- 
ficial to the people of the United States. The conditions here 
are very much the same and the need the same, It is to be 
hoped that Congress will make provision at an early day for the 
introduction of the postal savings*plan in America. 


Credit to Mayor Van Wyck. 


EVEN the unkindest critics of Mayor Van Wyck were com- 
pelled to compliment him on the modest and dignified manner in 
which he bore himself through the trying experiences of Ad- 
miral Dewey’s reception in New York. The admiral spoke with 
great pleasure and in the heartiest manner of the courtesies ex- 
tended by our mayor, and every observant spectator was im- 
pressed by the gentlemanly way in which the mayor deliberately 
kept himself in the shadow as much as possible, leaving the 
admiral to enjoy the fullest honors of the occasion. 

Our mayor may be a little peppery, sometimes, in dealing 
with his subordinates and others, but his office is not an easy one, 
and he can hardly be blamed fcr an occasional loss of temper 
under the exasperating circumstances which almost daily con- 
fronthim. Mayor Van Wyck comes from the best of the old 
Holland Dutch stock, is high-born and well bred, and he has 
demonstrated that he inherited a pretty goodstrain of Southern 
blood by his manly and modest bearing throughout the severe 
trials of the two days’ Dewey jubilation in which he was com- 
pelled to take a leading part. 


What Will the Governor Say? 


It is not surprising that Senator Ford seriously questions 
whether the new franchise-tax law will yield the expected re- 
sults. The long-winded opinion prepared for the guidance of the 
State tax commissioners by their counsel seems to leave a very 
complicated situation. It does not apparently settle any basis 
upon which the franchise tax can be levied. It leaves much to 
the discretion of the taxing officers—a very unwise discretion, 
and one which in dishonest or incapable hands might lead to 
rank injustice. 

It would seem as if the value of franchises could be fixed as 
readily in New York State as it has been in Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and other States. There is an impression abroad that an 
effort is being made to juggle with this matter in such a way as 
to practically make the franchise-tax law inoperative and in- 
effectual. Itremains to be seen if Governor Roosevelt will per- 
mit this sort of thing. We hazard nothing when we predict 
that he will not, and he will have the last word to say in the 
matter. 


The Plain Truth. 


In his own time and his own way, President McKinley has 
taken final action on the much-discussed case of Captain Carter, 
the army officer who was convicted of dishonest connection with 
public contracts. The severe sentence of the court, which in- 
volves the disgrace of Captain Carter, his imprisonment and a 
heavy fine, has been approved by the President, and the con- 
tractors who profited by his negligence and cri ne are also to be 
brought to the bar to answer. The testimony in the case was so 
conclusive, the guilt of Captain Carter was so evident, that sur- 
prise was manifested over the long-continued delay of nearly 
two years in carrying out the sentence of the court. But the 
President was determined to be fair to the accused and to give 
him and his friends abundant opportunity to prove his inno- 
cence, if they could do so. They utterly failed and left the 
President no alternative but to execute the mandate of justice, 
and he has done tbis conscientiously and well. No one has suf- 
fered by the delay excepting Captain Carter himself. 





And now it is the aurora borealis, more popularly known as 
the northern lights, that is to be seized upon by the utilitarian 
spirit of the age, and converted to the material uses of man. 
Such, at least, is the proposal made by Mr. Evelyn B. Baldwin, a 
government meteorologist who has recently returned from a tour 
of observation in the far north, where he studied the aurora at 
close range. Itis his contention that the electrical energy and 
force which produce the aurora borealis should some day be 
utilized as a power to generate heat, steam, and other useful 
agents. One hesitates over the question whether he ought to be 
pleased or saddened at this latest suggestion of science. It is 
very much as if it were proposed to hitch rainbows to a fish- 
wagon, or make an evening sunset or the milky way do service 
as a patent-medicine advertisement. Surely it would be well to 
leave some things on earth or in the sky with uses not to be meas- 
ured on the cash basis. Weare inclined to the belief that the 
line ougkt to be drawn this side of the aurora borealis, Perhaps 
it would make a dynamo sufficient to run all the machinery on 
the globe, but we would prefer to leave it as it is, a thing of 
beauty and wonder forever. 





If there is any room or need for a new reform organization 
in the world, an anti-noise society would surely come in for 
serious consideration. Such a society would find a large and 
fruitful field of service in all our large towns and cities in the 
suppression of many noises which add unneccssarily to the bur- 
dens and miseries of human existence. No good reason can be 
given why milk, fish, newspapers, and other commodities should 
be peddled along our streets at early morning hours—or at any 
other time—to a hideous accompaniment of ringing bells, toot- 
ing horns, and ear-splitting yells. A decent consideration for 
the rights and feelings of an orderly, peace-loving community 
ought to suggest some less barbarous and uncivilized mode of 
promoting trade than this. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection an order recently issued by Superintendent Harrington, 
of ue New York Central, prohibiting the ringing of bells on 
locometives at all terminal stations included in the Central- 
Hudson systems. The order also states that loud talking, un- 
necessary noise in handling baggage, and blowing locomotive- 
whistles while in stations must be stopped. It certainly speaks 
volumes for the management of a great railroad system that it 
has taken the initiative in a movement so conducive to public 
comfort. Let the anti-noise crusade now proceed in other direc- 
tions, and life will be more worth living than ever before. We 
take off our hat to Harrington ! 
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M. DE BLOCK, CHAMPION QUICK 
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ear’s shooting at the Bisley ranges in England was a 
Marksmen from all parts of the world 
competed for the many rich 
prizes offered, and the interest 
excited was never surpassed. 
There were nearly eighteen 
hundred competitors for the 
Qucen’s prize alone, and five 
of them succeeded in making 
the highest possible at the firsi 
range. The Prince of Wales 
offered a prize equal to $500, 
which was won by a Liver- 
pool volunteer. One of the 
most exciting contests was 
that for the Elcho shield, the 
prize finally going to the Eng- 
lish team, with a total of 1,- 
577 points to its credit. Scot- 
land next with 1,541 
points, and Ireland third with 
1,511. One of the crack 
marksmen of the meeting vas 
M. de Block, of Holland, the 
champion quick-firing shot 
with the revolver. He took 
the first prize at the recent 
meeting in the Netherlands. 

Levy, of Abbeville, La., is a wonderful 


THis y ' 
record one for big scores. 


came 


FIRING SHOT WITH THE 
REVOLVER. 


Master Leo H 


little violinist, who gives promise of being a second Ole Bull. 


When only five years old — 
Master Levy celebrated his 
sixth birthday April last—he 
played the violin in public, ac- 
companied by an orchestra. 
The most musical of all music- 
al instruments, the violin is, 
at the same time, the most 
difficult one to learn to play 
well. ‘‘ You practice twenty- 
four hours daily for twenty- 
six years, then you learn,” 
says that queen of violinists, 
Camilla Urso. Master Levy 
seems to learn by inspiration ; 
but his family do not intend 
him for ‘* an infant prodigy ”; 
he is to devote many years 
yet to study and practice, and 
then make his entrance upon 
the public stage—either as an 
amateur, professional, or a 
“star.” It is not unusual 
for young children to display 
predilections for music, but as 
a rule this is little more than 
a passing fancy but little 
Master Levy seems to be a 
conscientious student of the 
art to which he has been so 
specially attracted, and as he is to be given the opportunity to 
study, he will, it is believed, make his mark in the world of 
music, 


LEO H. LEVY, THE YOUNGEST 
VIOLINIST OF THE SOUTH. 


William J. Wood, an incurable inmate of the insane-asy- 
lum at Topeka, Kan., has fallen heir to one of the most val- 
uable mining properties 
in the United States, the 
famous Emma silver- 
mine, at Aspen, Colora- 
do. In 1880 William J. 
Wood, Sr., who had 
been prespecting around 
Leadville without suc- 
cess, drifted to Roaring 
Fork, which is now tke 
town of Aspen. Wood 
had been ‘* grub-staked” 
by Archie C. Fiske, of 
New York, and they 
were to share equally if 
any of the claims were 
successful. In the spring 
Wood staked out a claim 
and commenced to work 
it. He named it the 
Emma mine, in honor of 
his daughter. After 
working his claim a short time he gave up the struggle to make 
it pay, and returned to Leadville. Not long after he was killed 
by Indians in New Mexico. Fiske spent $100 each year on as- 
Sessment work in order to hold his title. Fiske attempted to 
forfeit to himself Wood’s claim, on the ground of non-payment 
of his share of the assessment work. Henry Webber bought 
out the third interest, held by a man by the name of Kirkpat- 
rick, who had been Wood's partner. Fiske claimed that Web- 
ber's interest had been forfeited, and in 1884 Webber sued for 
his third interest in the Emma mine. Since then the , party 
has been continually in litigation. In 1888 Jerome B. Wheeler, 
of New York, sent a prospector to Colorado, and it was found 
that the Emma mine, which had been almost deserted by its 
owners as valueless, was the richest silver-mine in the country. 
The Aspen Mining and Smelting Company was formed, and 
soon Wheeler’s income from the mine was $100,000 a month. 
Wheeler was the mining king of Colorado, He built a magnifi- 


W. J. WOOD, THE INSANE 
MILLIONAIRE, 
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cent mansion near the foot of the Pike’s Peak trail at Manitou ; 
he started two banks and built a $60,000 hotel. Fiske sent out 
detectives to find Wood or his heirs. All were found to be 
dead except William J. Wood, Jr., who had been sent to the 
insane-asylum from Wichita in 1879. P. L. Hubbard, of Den 
ver, took an interest in the lunatic, and for over eight years has 
contested his client’s rights in the courts at Denver. After the 
years of litigation the case was settled by the court ordering the 
mine sold. Hubbard bought it in his client’s name, and unless 
the Aspen Mining and Smelting Company redeems the mine 

by October 10th it will be the property of Wood 
=An interesting figure in the maritime world is Captain 
George W. Eldridgé, the popular pilot of the Columbia, in its 
recent races in the 


New York Yacht 
Club’s annual 
cruise. Born at 


Chatham, Mass., on 
Cape Cod, between 
fifty sixty 
years ago, Captain 
Eldridge has had a 


and 


life full of strange 
adventure. The 
early part of it was 
spent on the sea, 
where he suffered 
all sorts of humilia 
tions and hardships 
at the hands of his 
father, a stern old 
sea-captain, Seced- 
ing at the age of 
eighteen from pa 
rental rule, he em- 
barked as one of 
the crew of an 
ocean ship. At 
twenty he went to 
Boston to learn to read and write, later again taking up the 
sea as a livelihood. 





CAPTAIN ELDRIDGE, A REMARKABLE 
MAN, 


A terrible voyage from Newfoundland, 
during which a gale struck his vessel, sweeping overboard all 
but himself and a single member of the crew, determined him 
to forever abandon the sea. He had managed to acquire quite 
a little money in his several voyages. This he spent in educat- 
ing himself. Afterward he became the proprietor of a success- 
ful music-shop, for a period he taught music, and for several 
years he received a large salary as a traveling salesman. Owing 
to ill-health and an accident which left him a cripple for eleven 
years, Captain Eldridge went to live at Martha’s Vineyard 
twenty-five years ago. It was there he conceived the idea of 
studying the tidal phenomena of the Atlantic coast. This re- 
sulted in his publishing a book called * Eldridge’s Tide Book,” 
which is now a standard work. In connection with this he 
published charts on the coast and books on general maritime 
affairs that have secured him a wide audience. It is a recent 
invention of his, ‘‘the Eldridge trim gauge,” that has been 
adopted by the Columbia, Defender, Vigilant, Navahoe, Cor- 
sair, Sultana, Niagara, and other yachts, to determine their 
correct angle or trim. At present Captain Eldridge is at work 
on an invention which, if successful, will make a vast fortune 
for this ingenious man. It isa system whereby the captain of 
a ship can make a port in safety in the thickest fog. Rudyard 
Kipling is a friend and admirer of Captain Eldridge, and in his 
book, ** Captain Courageous,” makes quite a reference to his 
charts, ete. Under Professor Tourjee’s instruction the captain 
made a study several years ago of anthropology, which he be 
lieves enables him to read character ata glance. His is an in- 
teresting and unique personality that attracts people to him 
wherever he goes. 


’ 


= The most interesting question which concerns politicians of 
both parties just now is whether John R. McLean, the wealthy, 
talented, and astute 
editor and owner of 
the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, can win the 
right he is making 
for the Governor- 
ship of his State. 
He is running in a 
Republican State, 
on a Democratic 
and more or less 
free - silver ticket. 
Ordinarily, one 
would suppose that 
his chances were de- 
cidedly small, but 
this wide - awake, 
resolute, resource- 
ful editor is regard- 
ed with great fear 
by his political op- 
ponents. They real- 
ize his power and 
fear his widespread 
and unquestioned influence and popularity. Of all the remark- 
able men that the journalism of the West has produced, none is 
more remarkable in many respects than John R. McLean. He 
isa prime product of the West, the chief exponent of its suc- 
cessful journalism, and one of its ablest and most tactful poli- 
ticians and public men. He has never been prominent as an 
office holder, but his success in the ensuing election would make 
him the most available running mate for Mr. Bryan, if the lat- 
ter were nominated on the Presidential ticket. Possibly the 
vaio Democracy might insist on naming their champion for the 
head of the ticket itself. 

=Seventy -five years is an insignificant period of time as 
astronomers and geologists are accustomed to measure the life 
and growth of things, but to a modern American newspaper of 
the progressive and enterprising type a life-record of three- 
quarters of a century covers a wide and varied field of activ- 
ities, and sums up a vast amount of expenditure in thought, 





JOHN R. MCLEAN. WHO EXPECTS TO BE 
GOVERNOR OF OHIO. 
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effort, and energy. Such a record is that of the Springfield Re- 
publican, which bas recently celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. No newspaper in the United States has had a more 
useful and-honorable career than the Republican, and none bas 
enjoyed throughout its existence a larger measure of public re- 
spect and confidence. Its founder, Mr. Samuel Bowles, was a 
New-Englander of the sturdiest, most noble, and most genuine 
type, and the paper has always been true to the principles which 
characterized this class of men. It bas always been conducted 
with dignity, intelligence, and force. It has been independent, 
fearless, and progressive, and never more so than at the present 
time. It has achieved success because it has honestly deserved 
it. It bas been an honor to American journalism. May it live 
long in the land. 

Miss Anna Paulding is not only the niece of a very famous 
The 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew is 
very proud of his charming 
niece, and when he goes to 
Washington 


man, but she presides with distinction over bis household. 


next winter as 
Senator, Miss Paulding will 
be the hostess of his mansion. 
Mr. Depew will entertain a 
great deal, but Miss Paulding 
is capable of presiding over 
all the functions given by her 
famous uncle. At present 
Miss Paulding is the hostess 
of her uncle’s home at Pinard 
Cottage No. 4, at Newport, 
where the Senator rides a bi- 
cycle gayly, and wears an 
odd French hat of 
and astonishing 


manila 
English 
stockings of many colors. 
Miss Paulding is famous for 
her dignified bearing and for 
her exquisite taste in dress 
She was born at Poughkeep- 
sie, the home of her uncle. 
Viadimir de Pachmann, the famous Chopin player, is one 
of the many great pianists whom we will hear in this country 





MISS PAULDING, SENATOR DE- 
PEW’S POPULAR NIECE. 


the coming season. He 
is no 


I new-comer; for 
this will be his third tour 
since his first appearance 
in America, which oc- 
curred during the season 
of 1891-92. He again 
visited America in 1893, 
also in 1894. After leav- 
ing this country Vladi- 
mir de Pachmann re- 
tired from the concert 
stage for several years, 
and played again in 
1898. Since his reap- 
pearance his popularity 
is greater than ever. His 
successes in London dur- 
ing that as well as the 
past season 





have been 
almost sensational, for 
both the press and the 
public have received him with the greatest enthusiasm. His 
London recitals last season were probably the most successful 
of any given by pianists now appearing in England, being 
greeted at every appearance by large audiences. Vladimir de 
Pachmann was born in Odessa. His first teacher was his father. 
When at the age of eighteen Vladimir entered the Vienna Con- 
servatory, where he studied for two years under Professor 
Dachs. He obtained the gold medal and returned to Russia. 
Here he appeared in public with popular success, but not to his 
own satisfaction. He continued to study for eight years ; then 
reappeared and again retired for two years. At last he thought 
himself ready, and the rest of his career is known to the musical 
world of two continents. 

= Major Robert L. Longstreet, who served on the staff of 
General Lee, General Francis V. Greene, General Arnold, of 
the regulars, and Gen- 
eral Williston, in the 
late war with Spain, is 
a son of the great ex- 
Confederate general. 
He is a handsome, sol- 
dierly, and popular 
young officer, and was 
highly commended in 
orders and letters by the 
generals whom he 
served. He has many 
of the qualities which 
made his famous father 
one of the foremost gen- 
erals in the army of the 


VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN, THE 
FAMOUS PIANIST. 


Confederacy. Young 
Longstreet attended a 





State military college in 
his native State of Geor- 
gia, and at sixteen years 
of age was first sergeant 
of his company under instructions of an officer from West 
Point detailed for the command of the cadets. When he re- 
ceived his appointment, in May of last year, he asked to be 
attached to General Lee’s corps, then organizing in Florida, as 
it was thought that that corps would be the first to be sent to 
Cuba. His expectation of immediate active service was doomed 
to disappointment, but finally he had the small satisfaction of 
being among the first to enter Havana before the evacuation of 
January Ist, in which event General Lee’s corps was the only 
American force taking part. Major Longstreet was mustered 


MAJOR ROBERT L. LONGSTREET. THE 
FIGHTING SON OF A FIGHTER. 


out in June, and he is now in Washington trying to get rid of 
the pernicious malarial fever which he contracted in Cuba, 
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THE FORMIDABLE CUP-CHALLENGER, THE ‘ SHAPROCK.” 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON’S FAMOUS CRAFT, WHICH GAVE THE CUP-DEFENDER ‘‘COLUMBIA” ALL THAT IT COULD DO TO HOLD ITS OWN ON THE 
OPENING DAY OF THE RACE. 





















































THE CUP-CHALLENGER ‘‘ SHAMROCK” IN THE DRY-DOCK AT ERIE BASIN, SHOWING 
HER LINES OF CONSTRUCTION UNDER WATER. 
By courtesy of the New York Journal, Photograph by W, Henry. 





THE FIN-KEEL OF THE CUP-DEFENDER ‘‘ COLUMBIA” AS REVEALED WHILE SHE WAS 
IN THE, DRY-DOCK OF THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 
By courtesy ofthe New York Journal, Photograph by W, Henry. 
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THE GRACEFUL CUP-DEFENDER, THE ‘“COLUITBIA.” 


THE YACHT TO WHICH WAS CONFIDED THE TASK OF RETAINING THE SUPREMACY OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE YACHTING WORLD. 


The ** Shamrock’s’’ Shape. 


An Expert TeLts THE RESULTS oF His CAREFUL OBSERVA- 


TIONS OF tHE (UP-CHALLENGER WHILE EXPOSED ON THE 
DRyY-DOCK, 


WHEN the challenger Shamrock was placed in the Erie Basin 
to be cleaned there was a sense of disappointment felt by those 
who watched the water receding until her whole form was dis- 
closed. 1t was seen that her designer, William Fife, had not had 
much reason for all the secrecy with which he bad had her built 
and launched. There was nothing about her general method of 
construction that was not at least four years old in this coun- 
ig The frames of the skeleton of the yacht led down into the 

nin Just the same way as they did in the Defender of 1895. It 
was previously thought Fife had perhaps hit upon some new 
method for sustaining the weight of the huge lead-mine at the 
bottom of the fin, and that yacht-building generally might be 
thereby benefited. Consequently there were crowds of experts 
from all parts of the country present to see her shape disclosed. 

What they Saw was a very fine yacht, but except as to her 
peculiar internal construction, in which lightness is so well com- 
bined with strength, there was nothing striking about her ap- 
pearance ; and it should be added that as no one was allowed on 
board, the most excellent part of Thornycroft’s work was toa 


























THE CUP-DEFENDER ‘ COLUMBIA” IN DRY-DOCK—VIEW FROM 
THE STERN, SHOWING HER PECULIAR CON TRUCTION. 
courtesy of the New York Journal. 
Photograph by W. Henry. 


great extent concealed. Nothing more of this could be seen 
than the fine plating on the outside of the vessel. She was found 
to be plated on her upper body with aluminum, or some alloy of 
same, The underbody and fin were plated with manganese 
bronze, and a beautiful job had been made of that. 

The fin is rockered at the bottom, and in the thickest part of 
the bulb the lead is over thirty-six inches thick through, and 
looks as if it weighed well on to 100 tons, When it was mould- 
ed a perfect casting was made, and it is'a model of symmetry 
for going through the water easily, being about thirty-three 
feet long and extending some distance up in under the plating. 
The fin is extremely thin at its upper part, near where it joins 
the main body of the yacht, and it swells out to its widest part 
in the lead-mine below. 

The yacht draws over twenty feet of water, but apparently 
less than twenty-one. It has been calculated that if her lead- 
mine weighed eighty tons the strain on the fin near its upper 
part when the vessel was careened by the wind to an angle of 
forty-five degrees would be 600 foot tons. The lead on the 
Shamrock looks to be a good deal more than eighty tons in 
weight, and the exact amount cannot be stated ; but the above 
calculation will give some slight idea of the enormous strains a 
boat of this kind has to meet in her construction, 

(Continued or ; 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF DEWEY. 


THE STORY OF THE GREATEST PUBLIC 


CAPTIVATING WAY—THE LAND AND 


DEMONSTRATION 


IN 


NAVAL PAGEANTS PICTURED 


HONOR OF A LIVING AMERICAN—THE FACTS AND FIGURES MASSED IN A 
IN BLACK AND WHITE—THE 


ADMIRAL AS HE APPEARED 


AT CLOSE RANGE—THE HERO’S FINE AMERICAN CHARACTER REVEALED IN MINOR INCIDENTS—DISTINGUISHED 


FIVE million souls united in a welcome to one. Three mill- 
ion persons saw the centre of all human interest. Seven miles 
of boats escorted the hero up the Hudson River on Friday, Sep- 
tember 29th. Seven miles of humanity cheered him through 
the city on Saturday, the 30th. Ceesar himself had never a 
more triumphal reception in a more imposing setting. News of 
the hero’s arrival on Wednesday was flashed across the conti 
nent and round the globe. Guns roared, bells rang, whistles 
tooted in almost every city and village from the Atlantic to 
the Pacitic, and in foreign lands Old Glory was run up over the 
United States embassies and consulates. And then Admiral 
Dewey gave vent to striking utterances: ‘‘Thank God, I’m 
home. I’m nota politician, but a sailor. This colossal weleome 
seems a dream. How the people exaggerate what I have done ! 
It’s the memory of sweethearts that makes men brave. On the 
pinnacle of goodness and loveliness sits the American woman— 
I salute her.” 

Meanwhile, New York was aglow with patriotic color. 
was rainbowed. It was a forest of flag-poles. 
medallions, and festoons of bunting. 
helped make it so. The 5,000,000 would have made a line 2,000 
miles long. Put one behind the other in lock-step, they would 
have reached from New York to Salt Lake City. Marshaled 
in 5,000 regiments and marching company front, forty-two men 
abreast, they would have required twenty-one days to pass in 
review before Dewey, marching day and night. This mighty 
army would have been 850 miles long and would have reached 
from New York to Fort Wayne, Ind. If all the flags used by 
this army on Dewey Day could have been sewed together, the 
result would have been a mastodonic affair of stars and stripes 
that could have been laid, like a blanket, over the whole of 
Central Park. 

What did it mean to have 2,500,000 visitors in addition to a 
population of equal number? It meant that it,took half an 
hour to walk from the Fifth Avenue Hotel, pust the great white 
arch, to the Hoffman House, just one block. Broadway was a 
river of people with a sluggish current flowing one mile in many 
hours. Fifth Avenue was like the congested corridor of a the- 
atre after the play. Battery Park was a lake of men and wo- 
men, without islands. Every tall building was an observatory. 
Even the nickel-in-slot machines filled so rapidly that agents 
had to harvest the cash three times each night and ten times 
each day. Sixty thousand people, 4,500 tons of humanity, taxed 
the strength of the Brooklyn Bridge at onetime. Manhattan 
Island was a mighty hive. The city became like an enormous 
Sponge —it absorbed millions of people on Friday, and on Satur- 
day was able to absorb millions more. Seven thousand police- 
men kept order. Half of these had no sleep for three days. 
Each policeman did the work of ten. Great crowds attract 
thieves, and for them the city became a Mecca. A round-up of 
these was ordered. Six hundred detectives were on duty. All 
suspicious characters were gathered in and locked up over the 
two great days. The same with the fire department. Even 
every auxiliary member was on duty, and very few closed their 
eyes in sleep between Thursday and Sunday. 

Then came the naval pageant, greatest of the kind in the na- 
tion’s history. In the seven miles of boats were fifteen war-ves- 
sels, including three battle-ships and four cruisers. These ships 
were escorted by 1,500 boats of all kinds—excursion steamers, 
three transports, five revenue-cutters, ferry-boats, 100 steam 
yachts, 160 tugs, steam 


It 
A sea of flags, 
Five million Deweyites 


lighters, merchant vessels, scows, 
launches, fire-boats, and twenty-five police-boats. In the pa- 
rade, besides the admiral, were five rear-admirals. A quarter 


of a million people were afloat, and fully 2,000,000 lined the 
shores for eight miles between the Battery and Grant’s Tomb. 
At the tomb the living hero’s salute to the dead one silenced 
even the multitudinous throng. Dewey bowed his bared head, 
and paid reverent tribute to the great soldier. In the midst of 
the uproar of a nation’s applause there was a moment of abso- 
lute silence—the most eloquent moment of all the two days of 
thunder. Of the welcome on water, the most pathetic incident 
was the departure of the hospital-ship Missouri for Manila. 
She joined the fleet at quarantine, and after sailing in her place 
in the parade as far as the Battery, turned about and started 
oa her long journey, to bring the sick and the weary back to 
the ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” which Dewey had just found. 

The fleet of steam yachts in that procession was the finest ever 
seen in America. Led by Commodore J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
flag-ship, the Corsair, the yachts moved up bay and river. The 
starboard column was led by the Hrin, of Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton; the port column by the Niagara, of Howard Gould. 
Among the most striking of the yachts that followed were the 
Aphrodite, Colonel Oliver Payne; the Hiawatha, J. Fleish- 
man ; the Ballymona, J. Nicholas Brown ; the Vergana, 8. H. 
Benedict ; the Oneida, E. C. Benedict ; and the Nearia, Charles 
A. Gould, with Frank Gould on board. Then came the Nour- 
mahal, John Jacob Astor; the Sappho, J. H. Alexander, and 
the Vela, Jobu E. Cowdin. On the Half Moon was John D. 
Crimmins ; on the Valiant, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, and on 
Mr. Colgate’s Tide was General Miles. 

That night the city blazed its welcome in festoons of flame. 
War-ships and yachts, all covered with electric lights, became 
things of flame, a blaze that blinded. Search -lights criss- 
crossed, like comets. It was a pyrotechnic debauch, and New 
York become Fairyland. Three thousand pounds of red-fire 
were set off in 500 places along the harbor’s shores. The North 
and East rivers were on fire. Eight thousand electric bulbs on 
the Brooklyn Bridge blazed forth ‘‘ Welcome Dewey ” in letters 
thirty-six feet high, and Dewey saw the words from the Olym- 
pia, nine miles away. The statue of Liberty glowed like molten 
metal. And at the end, in mid-air, and as if upon the sky, 


PEOPLE AMONG THE SPECTATORS. 


By GILSON WILLETs. 


Dewey watched while some mighty and invisible hand painted 
the flaming words ‘‘ Well Done, Dewey.” 

Next morning came the land parade, when down a human 
caflon seven miles long, beginning at Grant’s Tomb and ending 
at the great white arch erected in his honor, Dewey marched to 
his apotheosis! Of the 5,000,000 persons in the city, 3,000,000 
actually saw Dewey that day. Two million lined the sidewalks. 
On the fifty large and the numberless small stands were 400,000 
more ; in the windows of the 1,500 buildings along the line of 
march, 100,000; on steps and balconies, 300,000; on roofs, 50,000; 
in towers and steeples and trees, in trucks and carriages, 50,000. 
At one place in Fifty-ninth Street a rope was stretched to keep 
back the crowd. One end of the rope was attached to a medium 
sized maple-tree. The crowd surged forward and stretched the 
rope, but did not break it. And under the strain the maple- 
tree did not snap—it came out of the ground by the roots. 

The millions were filled with suppressed thunder. When 

Past 
the hero tramped 30,000 men, forming a column nearly six miles 
long. When Chief of Police Devery, at the head of the proces- 
sion, arrived at the arch, Colonel John Jacob Astor and the 
Spanish-American war veterans, who brought up the rear, were 
still far up Riverside Drive. In the procession were fifty car- 
riages containing the highest army and navy officials, seventeen 
visiting (;overnors, and the special reception committee. Then 
there were 2,000 mounted men. On foot came the naval bri- 
gade 1,700 strong, 360 West Point cadets, and 1,400 of the reg- 
ular army. The naval militia furnished 600 men; the New 
York National Guard, 9,800; Pennsylvania, 2,300; New Jersey, 
1,600; troops of other States, 5,800 ; veteran associations and 
other unarmed organizations, 1,700. 
eighty-six bands, numbering 3,382 men. 

Many incidents worth recording happened on the reviewing- 


Dewey passed, it was as though the heavens were rent. 


In the line there were 


stand. Admiral Dewey’s orderly, for instance, stood there on 
duty. A lady whosat near observed that he was shivering and 
ill. She asked what the matter was. ‘I have a chill,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘Why don’t you go home?’ ‘ Because the admiral told 


me to stay here.” Dewey saw the lady speaking and asked if there 
was anything wrong. When he learned what the trouble was 
he said : *‘ He must be attended to at once.” 
orderly some brandy and soon he felt better. 
there till I died,” he said, afterward. 
bad to die for the admiral.” 

Soon after the admiral arrived at the stand the little 
daughter of Admiral Howison thrust a bunch of orchids into 
his hand. The admiral kissed her. ‘‘ That’s my weakness,” he 
said, turning to General Merritt. Of all things I like children. 
You don’t know how many letters I received from them when I 
was in Manila Bay, and I never could find the heart to refuse to 
send them my autograph. 

At one point in the ceremony the admiral had a chance to sit 
down. A youngster ran across and hurried up the steps of the 
reviewing-stand. A moment later he was sitting on the ad- 
miral’s knee. ‘‘ What is your name?’ asked the admiral. 
‘‘Thorpe Nesbitt.” ‘‘ How do you like the parade?” ‘“ Very 
much, indeed.” Having enlightened the admiral on these few 
important particulars, Master Nesbitt shook hands and departed. 

Meeting Rear-Admiral Schley, who divided the honors of the 
people with Dewey, the admiral said : ‘‘ Schley, don’t call me 
admiral ; I’m plain George Dewey. How are you, old boy ?” 

Mayor Van Wyck is not used to standing still for three hours 
or more, consequently once or twice his interest in the parade 
waned, and he failed to notice the dipping flags of the passing 
troops until Admiral Dewey prompted him with a poke in the 
ribs with his elbow. Then the mayor would suddenly stiffen up 
and pay the customary saiute with due solemnity. Only once 
was the admiral caught napping. Just as one of the regiments 
was approaching with the stars and stripes the admiral turned 
to speak to some one. The quick-witted mayor gave the admi- 
ral a vigorous jab in the side, pointed to the lowered flag and 
smiled. It was his turn. 

As the parade neared its end Richard Croker asked the ad- 
miral what he thought of the welcome. ‘It is magnificent,” 
said the admiral, deeply touched, glancing up at the arch which 
commemorated his victory. ‘*How do you feel?” asked Mr. 
Croker. ‘ Admirably,” he replied, ‘‘and if there shall have 
been no accidents I shall be happy indeed.” 

In the parade was one woman, Mrs. Lucile Carver, of Butte 
City, Mont. Her busband is in the Philippines with the First 
Montana Volunteers. She came, at the very end of the proces- 
sion, in a little white wagonette drawn by two white ponies 
decked with red, white, and blue ribbons. Four white plaster 
cupi’s above her bead waved American flags. To this dark 
eyed woman, the only suggestion of romance in the great pag- 
eant, Dewey took off his hat publicly for the last time that 
day—and thus ended New York’s welcome to the great Amer- 
ican. 

And what the cost in money of Dewey Day? New York 
City itself appropriated and spent $200,000. More than half of 
this went for the arch and for reviewing-stands—$26,500 for the 
arch and $75,000 for 55,000 seats. The next largest amount was 
$31,000 spent for fireworks. Then came $20,000 for boats i: 
naval parade ; $13,000 for decorations ; $12,500 for feeding visit 
ing troops ; $8,500 for refreshments for guests ; 35,400 for badges 
for the committee of twelve hundred ; $5,000 for the loving-cup ; 
$3,500 for sundries. By visitors and citizens the largest sing| 
expenditure was for seats. The prices for seats ranged from %! 

for a few of the least desirable on stands to $500 for a win 
dow. A fair estimate of the average cost of seats is $3.50. 
cash expenditure for the 500,000 seats, therefore, amounted to 
$1,750,000. The next largest amount was $1,000,000 for decora 


A doctor gave the 
‘*T'd have stood 
‘*A man wouldn’t feel 


Che 


tions, bunting, flags, fireworks, etc. Nearly 1,000,000 yards of 
bunting were used and nearly 500,000 flags. Besides this the 
soldier-boys spent half a million dollars in New York for trap- 
pings, for refurbishing, New York being the centre of the mili 
tary equipment business. 
some new or needed item for his uniform or kit ; the Twenty- 
second New York ordered 500 brand-new coats and hats ; bands 
fitted out anew from head to foot ; $8,000 was spent just for 
white cotton gloves. Bankers estimate that at least $25,000,000 
was put into circulation in New York by visitors during the 
week. This is based upon the conservative estimate that the 
average amount spent by each of the 2,500,000 visitors was $10. 

Thrice during the two days given to him Dewey wept. First, 
when he was presented with the flag that once floated over Far- | 
ragut. Second, when, during the naval parade, he looked from 
the Olympia over the great assemblage of vessels crowded with 
cheering men and women. He then seemed to realize for the 
first time the profound character of the feeling which he had 
inspired. Several times he raised his handkerchief to his eyes, 
and men who had known him for the greater part of his career 
said they had never before seen him so moved. Third, when he 
suddenly came into view of the 2,300 school-children on the 
great stand in Seventy-second Street. The children had grouped 
themselves in blue letters fifteen feet high, forming the word 
‘* Dewey,” on a white ground. Led by Frank Damrosch, they 
joined in a mighty chorus as the procession passed. Dewey 
halted in front of the stand and stood up, hat in hand, bowing 
his gratitude. Fora few moments he stood thus, bareheaded, 
the tears trickling down his face. 

Grouped about Dewey on the reviewing-stand were fully 200 
men of distinction, the higher officers of the navy and army— 
Rear-Admirals Sampson, Schley, Howison, and Philip, and Gen- 
erals Miles and Merritt, Dewey’s captains, and Sampson's cap- 
tains ; the members of the committees that welcomed Dewey on 
the Olympia and on shore—Senator Depew, Levi P. Morton, St. 
Clair McKelway, William McAdoo, Warren W. Foster, 
ard Croker, General Francis V. Greene, James Stillman, Jobn 
C. Calboun, Edward Lauterbach, Charles H. Knox, John H. 
Starin, Warner Van Norden, Justice W. W. Goodrich, Justice 
Charles H. Van Brunt, and O. 8. Cockey. Behind these men 
were the sculptors who gave $300,000 in services for the arch— 
J. Q. A. Ward, R. H. Perry, Isidore Konti, William Couper, J. 
Gellert, E. P. Proctor, F. Wellington Ruckstuhl, Charles Lopez, 
Fred Moynihan, C. F. Hammon, Ralph Goddard, E. C. Potter, 
H. K. Bush-Brown, F. 8S. Clarke, J. J. Boyle, J. 8. Hartley, H. 
A. Lukeman, and W. A. Partridge. On the reviewing-stand 
were also Carter Harrison, mayor of Chicago ; Miss Sampson, | 
and a large number of State and United States Senators. 

Among the occupants of the Waldorf-Astoria boxes were 
Charles T. Yerkes, Howard Gould, J. Pierpont Morgan, Mayor 
Ashbridge, of Philadelphia, and the celebrate] English beauty, 
Miss Muriel Wilson. In their own mansions along the line of 
march parties were entertained by Mr. Herman Oelrichs, Mr. 


Every visiting militiaman bought 
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Edwin Gould, General Lloya Brice, and General Sickles. Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell Sage entertained Mrs. Elihu Root. H. O. 


Armour and Philip D.. Armour, of Chicago, rented a house on 
Riverside Drive. In boxes at the Hotel Majestic were the 
mother and widow of the Olympia’s captain at the battle of 
Manila Bay, Captain Gridley, who were recognized and saluted 
by the admiral in passing. Near the Gridievs sat Henry M 
Flagler. Isidore Wormser and ex- Mayor Shieren. of Brooklyn. 
entertained guests in a Fifth Avenue house rented fer the occa 
sion. Governor Roosevelt’s family saw the ceremonies from 
the second story of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. The Governor 
himself, despite frock coat and silk hat, rode his horse with 
great grace, at the head of the New York State troops. Admirai | 
Dewey’s relatives watched the parade from the state apartments 
of the Waldorf—guests of Mr. Boldt. 

That Miss Helen Gould received an ovation, though only a 
spectator, goes without saying. On the stand which she had 
erected in front of her Fifth Avenue house, she entertained her 
favorite guests, 100 poor children, When Dewey passed and the 
mayor pointed out Miss Gould, he bowed profoundly. The 
people began cheering louder than ever. ‘‘ Who was the man 
of the war /” shouted an enthusiastic young man. ‘‘ Georg: 
Dewey,” replied the crowd. ‘‘ Who was the woman of the 
war?” ‘Helen Gould,” came the answer from thousands of 
throats. 

One of the most handsomely decorated stands on the line o! 
the procession was that of the well-known Plaza Bank, at Fifty 
eighth Street, opposite the palatial residence of the late Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt. Here was gathereu one of the most notab 
assemblages of New York bankers, merchants, and professional! 
men congregated at any point along the route of the parade 
Prominent among the spectators at the Plaza Bank were Mr. F 
D. Tappan, of the Gallatin National Bank ; George F. Baker, 0: 
the First National; W. H. Porter, of the Chemical; A. G. 
is, National City ; E. O. Leech, National Union; A. H. 
Wiggin, Park National ; John E. Borne, Colonial Trust ; Valen 
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tine P. Snyder, Western National ; Seth M. Milliken, H. B. Hol 
lins, James G. Cannon, the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Judge 
M. J. O’Brien, J. R. Roosevelt, Judge Henry E. Howland, all of 


New York; and from Tuxedo Park, Mr. and Mrs. William Kent, 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Griswold, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Dela- 
field, Mr. and Mrs. William B. Dinsmore, Jr., Mr. and Mr 
Frederick F. Carey, Mr. and Mrs. F. de P. Foster, Mr. and M 
George H. Hull, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bacon, Mr. and Mrs 
H. Coster, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Juilliard, Mr. and Mrs. Frede 
Snow, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Tuckerman, Mr. and Mrs Her 
Pell, Mr. and Mrs. Addison Cammack, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. } 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Emmet, Mr. and Mrs, Garrison, 
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and Mrs. Tams, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Carhart, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruce Price, Dr. and Mrs. Rushmore, Mr. and Miss Henry, Rich- 
mond Talbot, Edward Kent, Walter H. Lewis, Thomas Stokes, 
Miss Varnum, George Rutledge Gibson, 

To commemorate the occasion Mayor Van Wyck, for the 
city, presented the admiral with a gold medal worth a fortune. 
Encircling the medal proper is a chain of bright yellow gold, 
each link of which contains a gem—sixteen in all—diamonds, 
sapphires, and rubies alternating. Saturday evening there was 
a theatrical performance given at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
which yielded $5,000 for the Dewey Home fund. Helen Gould 
paid $1,250 for a box, and among the subscribers for seats were 
George Gould, Robert Hoe, R. G. Dun, and Ex-Mayor Strong 
The loving-cup, costing $5,000, was presented to the admiral 
on Saturday morning. It is made of eighteen-carat gold and 
holds four and a half quarts. Among the presents which Dewey 
received were all sorts of things unique. From the Philadelphia 
Export Exposition came a lion cub. From the Maritime Ex- 
change a 350-pound album, filled with newspaper clippings per- 
taining to the war with Spain. It is bound in morocco, with 
silver clasps, and rests upon a mahogany table. 

The great, beautiful Arch of Triumph in Madison Square, an 
ornate structure, will no doubt be perpetuated in everlasting 
marble, to preserve the date of Admiral Dewey’s apotheosis. 
How faithfully the spirit which prompted the arch has been 
And that 
spirit is inspired by the thought that the eight naval heroes of 
the past, Paul Jones, Perry, Hull, McDonough, Cushing, Porter, 
Decatur, and Farragut, shall make room for the ninth hero—our 
own Admiral Dewey. 


carried out, only those who see it can appreciate. 


Admiral Dewey at Trieste. 


Tar TACTFUL Way IN WHICH HE OVERCAME THE COLDNESS 
OF A PEOPLE WHC SYMPATHIZED WITH SPAIN. 


TRIESTE, September 15th, 1899.—It cannot be said that Amer- 
icans are welcome guests in Austria. The ‘t Yankee” is toler- 
ated if he pays his bills and behaves himself, but there is no 
cordiality wasted on him. This is not the place to analyze mi- 
nutely the Austrian prejudice against us. It doubtless dates 
back to the days when the United States compelled Napoleon 
III. to withdraw his troops from Mexico and deliver Maximil- 
ian of Hapsburg tu the wrath of Juarez. Our tariff laws, the 
Spanish war, and the Hazleton affair only served to rekindle 
the latent fire. 

To be sure, there has never been an open demonstration 
against the stars and stripes, but the Austro-American entente 
cordiale has for years been a thing conspicuous only by its ab- 
sence. When Admiral Dewey announced that he would visit 
Trieste the Austrians knew comparatively little of him be- 
yond the fact that he had conquered the Philippine Islands and 
destroyed the Spanish fleet under Admiral Montojo. Stories of 
American cruelties at Manila had been freely circulated by the 
continental press, and as Admiral Dewey was known as the 
conqueror of Manila he was held morally responsible for the 
outrages reported to have been committed by the Americans. 
Among the populace here he was regarded as a sort of Amer- 
ican Weyler, who, his hands stained with blood and his brain 
intoxicated with victory, had decided to show all those who had 
sympathized with Spain not only an American war-ship, but 
also the man who knew how to handle it—as to say: ‘‘ Here we 
are. Enough of your foolishness. Do you see the chip on my 
shoulder ? Touch it if you dare !” 

Such were at least the sentiments that could be read between 
the lines of ‘‘ yellow press” editorials. The unprejudiced and 
more enlightened journals, however, took a different view of 
the situation, and their utterances cast oil, as it were, on the 
troubled waters. The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, the leading 
paper of Austria, on the day previous to the admiral’s arrival 
at Trieste, extended, in a long editorial, a hearty greeting to 
the “hero of Cavité.” It reflected the sentiments of the best 
elements of Austria toward our illustrious naval hero, and cor- 
rected most effectually many of the erroneous impressions which 
the false reports of malicious sheets and an excited imagination 
had produced among the lower populace. As the exposé of 
Austria’s intelligent sentiment concerning the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war and Admiral Dewey’s connection with it, an English 
translation of this entire editorial would, I believe, prove most 
interesting and most gratifying reading for the American peo- 
ple, but as my space is limited a few quotations must suffice : 

Trieste will receive a guest to-morrow who has the hearts of 
the entire monarchy. It is Admiral Dewey, the hero of Cavité. 
He comes from the Philippines, where he has destroyed the 
Spanish fleet, and returns to his country, where the greatest 
ovations await him. His glorious flag-ship will cast anchor in 
the harbor of our Adria. It is the first Kuropean port which 
the Olympia touches, and it is therefore our duty of honor to 
tender to the naval hero the greetings of friendship. We glad- 
ly perform the duty, for in the fatherland of Tegetthoff we 
know how to prize the leader in the naval battle, in the country 
of brave soldiers we know how to honor the type of boldness 
and intrepidity. When the starry banner on the mast of the 
Olympia comes in sight to-morrow before she enters the harbor 
of Trieste, the morning wind will carry to the hero of the sea 
nothing but greetings from the land. . . q 

In the history of naval wars the battle of Cavité will rank 
with the boldest strokes recorded. Heroic naval feats are not 
wanting in the history of the English, Dutch, and Austrian 
navies. The names of Ruyter, Nelson, and Tegetthoff have 
their ring from deeds of the greatest boldness and coldblooded- 
ness. But the American joins them as their peer who, uncon- 
cerned about mines and batteries, and facing certain destruction 
if the stroke proves unsuccessful and retreat from the bay be 
comes necessary, throws himself with the column of his ships 
upon the enemy and puts him hors de combat. . . 

But_ Dewey, like all the heroes of history, is a model of 
soldierly modesty. His report dated ‘ Flag-ship Olympia, be- 
fore Cavité, May 4, 1898," reads like a report from the drill- 
grounds, intended to truthfully record facts, and only then an 
epithet slips from the pen of the commander when he refers to 
the bearing of his officers and his men. It is not strange that 
such a man is adored by the crews under hiscommand. . . 

Nearly all the leading papers of the empire, on the day of the 
Admiral’s arrival, re-echoed the praises sounded by the Neue 
Freie Presse, and the Austrian people took up the refrain. That 
Dewey had destroyed the fleet of a nation which, perhaps, more 
than any other has the sympathy and good will of Austria 
seemed to be forgotten; the visiting hero had become the incar- 
nation of valor, duty and patriotism, and every one was ready 
to do him honor, 
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When the Olympia arrived at Trieste thousands of people 
flocked to the shore to greet the famous ship and to catch, if 
possible, a glimpse of the man who, in less than a year, had 
risen from the comparatively humble position of commodore to 
that of full admiral, and whose movements the world was now 
watching more closely than those of any prime minister or poten- 
tate of the great Powers. It was an imposing scene when, amidst 
the cheering of thousands of spectators, the Olympia and the 
Austrian shore battery exchanged salutes. 

There was no lack of courtesy on the part of the government. 
Although it was generally believed, and it bad even been inti- 
mated to the Austrian foreign office, that Admiral Dewey did 
not desire an official reception, Admiral Spaun, the commander 
of the imperial navy, came to Trieste to receive his American 
colleague. Unfortunately, the Olympic arrived a day later 
than she was expected, and as a previous engagement compelled 
Admiral Spaun to return to Vienna a few hours before the 
American flag-ship was sighted, the two admirals did not meet. 
However, his substitute, Acting Rear-Admiral Del Adami, and 
the general in command of the military forces at Trieste board- 
ed the Olympia within three hours after her arrival to pay their 
respects to the commander of our navy; and when, on the day 
following, Admiral Dewey returned these calls, he had a most 
cordial reception. 

The general’s office is in the third story of the large barrack. 
When it was reported that the admiral’s carriage was approach- 
ing, the general hurried down the three flights of stairs to meet 
his visitor at the doorway and escort him to his office. Cham- 
pagne was served, and the general asked all present to rise and 
drink the health of Austria’s distinguished guest. On the fol- 
lowing day Mr. Harris gave, at the Hotel de la Ville, a banquet 
to the admiral and his staff, to which also his secretary of lega- 
tion and naval attaché, Congressman Foss, as well as the con- 
suls, were invited. The next day the admiral entertained the 
minister, Congressman Foss, and the consuls on the Olympia. 

The newspaper reporters must not be forgotten. They were 
neither the last nor the least of those who paid their respects to 
the admiral. They came to the Olympia early and often, and 
were always sure of a most cordial reception ; but, alas! they 
found the admiral as invincible in interviews as he had proved 
in battle. The conqueror of the Philippines showed himself a 
wily diplomat in handling the representatives of the press. He 
would smilingly sidetrack the most experienced paragrapher, 
who, when the interview was over, would wonder how it all 
happened. ‘ My relations to Admiral Diedrichs ? Well, I must 
show you his picture. Hereitis. A fine-looking man, isn’t he? 
And here are the pictures of some of the babies that have been 
named after me. Aren’t they nice? Look at this one, and this 
one. Just keep on ; it is the best collection of baby-pictures 
you ever saw.” 

When Admiral Dewey left this port he had conquered Tri- 
este—not with the guns of the Olympia, but by the magnetic 
influence of his wonderful personality. His refinement, court- 
eousness, and modesty had enchanted those with whom he 
came in personal contact, and his good-natured smile and demo- 
cratic simplicity had captured the masses. FRED Hayn. 


He Helped to Capture Dewey. 


THE Story OF A NOTABLE INCIDENT OF THE CIVIL Wak, 
TOLD By A BRAVE EX-CONFEDERATE SOLDIER. 


MINEOLA, TEXAS, August 5th, 1899.—On the night of the 
21st of March, 1863, the Federal fleet undertook to run the 
blockade at Fort Hudson, the Hartford and Switzerland, with 
port-holes closed, leading. The old Mississippi, being next in 
line, opened ‘fire on our batteries, viz., our nine batteries with 
four siege- pieces each, of the First Alabama. Our batteries 
immediately returned the fire. The entire fleet and immense 
mortar-guns on the Federal side and all the land batteries on 
the Confederate side, aggregating thirty-six heavy guns, were 
intensely engaged in this artillery duel. 

Melancthon Smith, the gallant captain of the Mississippi, 
and his officers and men fought with a heroism and bravery 
known only to Ameri- 
cans. Lieutenant George 
Dewey was on this ves- 
sel, and was the last man 
to leaveit. Hismen, the 
marines that were capt- 
ured, were loud in their 
praises of his gallant con- 
duct. The Mississippi 
had twenty-seven heavy 
guns on a side, and threw 
several broadsides at our 
batteries, and during the 
engagement it struck on 
a sand-bar, but the offi- 
cers and men remained 
on the vessel fighting 
until the boat, which 
was set on fire by our 
batteries, was fiercely 
burning. When it be- 
came necessary to abandon the ship her boats were lowered as 
rapidly as possible and the men and some five or six officers were 
landed on the opposite shore. Melancthon Smith, with several 
officers, sailed down the river back to the fleet under a heavy fire. 
Dewey remained on the burning vessel until the last man was 
taken off, and then, in his efforts to save these men, he was him- 
self captured at the sugar-mill. The night was very dark, and 
it was impossible for the Federal men to make their escape. 
The Confederate force, numbering some 300, crossed the river 
and captured these 380 marines and some five or six officers. 

On their arrival at Fort Hudson I was in the guard detail 
near the officers. The men were loud in their praises of Lieu- 
tenant Dewey, and he was pointed out to me. He was peculiar- 
ly impressive—a handsome blonde, with blue eyes, very fair, 
and rather stylish in appearance. He seemed to be a man of 
great determination. The young lieutenant whom the men 
praised so highly on that occasion for his beroism is now the 
world-famed American admiral, loved as much by the South as 
by the North, and admired by all the world as the greatest 
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naval hero of the times. The Federal marines and officers were 
held only a day,until we could parole them for exchange, as 
we had no place to keep them, being practically surrounded 
by Banks’s army. They were taken to Baton Rouge and ex- 
changed. The Hartford and Switzerland succeeded in running 
the blockade and cutting off the Confederate supplies from 
above, which aided Banks in finally forcing the capitulation of 
that stronghold after a siege of fifty-one days. 

To appreciate the predicament in which the Mississippi was 
placed at the time of her destruction by us, it will be necessary 
for me to explain the strength, position, and elevation ot our 
batteries. The river-bank was very high. The river was about 
a mile and a half wide, with the deepest part on our side. Our 
batteries were so well arranged that it would be almost impos- 
sible for any vessel to pass, and had not the night been dark 
and had not the two Federal vessels that passed been painted 
black and had their port-holes closed, so as to conceal their 
lights, they would most certainly have shared the fate of the 
Mississippi. J. J. MCDONALD. 

{[Ep1tor’s Norre.—Mr. McDonald was one of the bravest soldiers of 
the Confederacy. He was born March 19th, 1845, in Macon County, 
Ala. At the age of sixteen he enlisted in the Civil War at Claton. 
He was captured at Island No. 10, in the Mississippi River, and carried 
to Camp Douglas, Chicago. He says he was well treated while a 
prisoner of war. After he had been exchanged he arrived at Vicks- 
surg July 4th, 1862, from which place he was sent to Fort Hudson, 
and remained there until July 9th, 1863, when that place surrendered. 
He was paroled, returned home, remained a few months, and was 
exchanged and returned to service, being stationed at Mobile, Fort 
Powell, and Fort Gaines, at the mouth of Mobile Bay, in the service 
of heavy artillery. In the spring of 1864, when Sherman began his 
famous raid through Georgia, Mr. McDonald was transferred to John- 
son's army, in time to be in the battle of New Hope Church. He was 
in all the fights around Atlanta, including the siege of that city. When 
General Hood’ became commanding general Mr. McDonald went with 
the army to Nashville, Tenn., was in the dights at Columbia, Franklyn, 


and Nashville, and remained in the army until jt was finally surren- 
dered at Greensborough, N. C., in the spring of 1865.] 



































































































The Dewey Jubilee.” 


SomME FACTS AND FANCIES OF AN OBSERVANT WRITER WHO 
Saw Many THINGS IN Many LiGHtTs. 

As I look back upon Admiral Dewey’s home-coming the 
thought becomes more fixed that some other motive than pa- 
triotism influenced the extraordinary preparations, on the part 
of Tammany Hall politicians, in thcir welcome to the great 
admiral. The people were sincere in their testimonial. 
hearts went out to this clear-headed, lion-hearted sailor. But 
the Tammany politician is ‘on the make.” Even when he is 
spending the people’s money his sole thought is ‘‘ What is there 
in it for me ?”- 

The comment abroad as to the proportion of cause and event 
has been the result of an attempt to belittle the cause. Admiral 
Dewey, modest to the last degree, has had his breath taken away 
hy the outpouring of his fellow-countrymen to greet him. We 
know it was not the very greatest fight that ever was fought ; 
we expected towin. We know our navy always has been the 
peer of any in the world, man for man, ship for ship; but while 
the world looked on at the opening of the conflict, jeering the 
‘Yankee pigs,” sneering at us as a nation of corruptionists and 
cowards, Dewey was sailing over the mines in the blackness of 
the night. Then there was a boom, a roar of shot and shell and 
flame and smoke, echoing all the way from Manila Bay, that 
shook the whole world to its very centre. It was a notice that 
the Anglo-Saxon race bad not lost its virility by being trans- 
ported 3,000 miles across the sea. And it was Dewey and the 
men behind the guns who did it. These are facts and this is 
why the welcome to Dewey partook of the homage paid to a 
conquering hero. 

New York was literally a congested mass of struggling hu- 
manity. The hotel people declare it was ‘‘a cheap crowd.” 
Good. This was a celebration of, for, and by the people. Our 
country cousins drove up Fifth Avenue in ‘“ buckboards” and 
went home to dream of horseless carriages, and grooms and 
coachmen made out of buckram. They stood in rows outside 
the great hotels and marveled at the trouble some people will- 
ingly gave themselves to get a square meal. 

The marine parade was a combination of glorious beauty and 
escaping steam through the boats’ sirens. The noise was ear- 
piercing, soul-rending. The roar at Manila was not a patch on 
it. Did Dewey enjoy it ? 

The two great emotional sensations of the parade to the mill- 
ions who lined the streets were, first, Admiral Dewey himself ; 
then the Tenth Pennsylvania and their tattered flag. Every 
one had his lungs well filled for the admiral. One’s emotions 
were on tap, so to speak, for him. But the regiment and their 
flag were a surprise, and when that tattered banner went by, 
torn and rent by shot and shell, its bearer proudly holding it to 
the breeze, the people sprang to their feet as one man, and the 
cheers and cries of pride and patriotism fairly split the air. 

There were accidents and amusing incidents galore. Two 
small girls in red, white, and blue marched at the head of 
the visiting regiments. ‘‘ There’s Katydid and Katydidn’t,” 
yelled a voice in the crowd. And an officer who refused to 
allow his men to break ranks and accept lunch from the crowd 
was jeered at and called a “lobster.” But he stood firm, 

Fifth Avenue, from Fifty-ninth Street south to the arch at 
Twenty-fourth Street, was a waving mass of banners, flags, pen- 
nants, and bunting. A barricade, too, of pine boards and a 
forest of Venetian masts. Vandals, too, were not wanting. 
They tore away pieces of the mastic at the base of the columns 
and took them home as souvenirs. In fact, they ruined them, 
in spite of the police. 

And the waste paper! Tons of it littered the streets, and 
the street cleaning department worked all Saturday night and 
all of Sunday, sweeping it away. The money it cost would 
have built many a man a fine home. 

The troops all looked and marched well. But will some one 
explain why the United States troops appeared in fatigue uni- 
form when the grand marshal, Major-General Charles F. Roe, 
was in full dress and all his aids and commandery officers be- 
hind him the same? These troops have a dress uniform ; why 
not wear it ? 

All told, it was a monster demonstration. The people have 
learned to look upon Admiral Dewey as the best and most 
typical American of his day. To round out the century with! 
even one citizen of his high character is a credit to the nation, 

Harry P. Mawson, 
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READY TO START—HOISTING THE MAINSAIL—ALL HANDS ON THROAT AND PEAK HALYARDS, ; » oN 
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SETTING THE JIB, LOWERING THE CLUB TOPSATI. UNBENDING 
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THE CAPTAIN AT THE WHEEL—FURLING BALLOON-JIB AND LASHING ON STOPS, 
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The Man Who Took [lanila. 


‘But i I Hap FarLep !” Says ADMIRAL DewEY—“ EFFORT 
ALONE Is THE SECRET OF ALL Success”—THE ATTRACT- 
IVE PERSONALITY OF THE NaTion’s HERO—HE WILL Rest 
At HOME AND FOR THE PRESENT REFUSE INVITATIONS TO 
Go WeEsT AND Souta. 


HE came out of his cabin on the Olympia to greet us. 
step was soft, graceful, and easy. 


His 
His voice was perfectly mod 
ulated to the low, even, gentle inflection of the drawing-room or 
the court. The tones lingered pleasantly on the air like the 
music of a fine lute. His manner is that of the lawyer who wins 
juries, of the insurance president whose business in life is to be 
all things to all men ; of the man of affairs. 

And looking at him, suave, smooth, smiling, and perfectly 
groomed, one wondered and asked himself, ‘Is this Dewey— 
this the great sea-fighter ; this the man who set the world ablaze 
with the story of his deeds, and who first opened our eyes to the 
possibilities of modern naval warfare ; this man with the man- 
ner of the court diplomat and the grooming of Pall Mall and 
Fifth Avenue ?” And you looked and wondered until he turned 
to give an order or utter a sharp reproof to some one, and the 
old simile of the iron hand beneath the velvet glove at once 
came to mind. All at once he turned his eyes upon you ina 
sharp look of inquiry and scrutiny, and you dimly began to un- 
derstand the secret of his command over the men in his fleet. 

“Yes, itis a little trying at times,” he said, turning to me. 
“1 haven’t a minute to breathe while this thing is going on. 
They don’t give us time to eat—much less talk. 
must be, must be, I suppose.” 


However, what 
The admiral is really very like 
his portrait in LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
certain way. 

*“‘T am more than delighted with the beautiful bound copy 
of the file of LESLIE’s WEEKLY sent to me across the sea,” he 
said. ‘‘It gave by far the most comprehensive history of the 
war that I have yet seen. Of course you know I had seen and 
read every copy of LFSLIE’s WEEKLY during the time that I 
was at Manila. Every picture was true to the life 
acquainted with your artists there.” 

Twelve cards were here brought to the admiral and handed 
by him to Flag-Lieutenant Brumby, whose delightful duty it is 
to administer the evasive answer that turneth away the bore 
and the crank, and protect the admiral from the people whom 
it is advisable not to see. 


He himself says so in no un- 


I was well 


‘** Sift those, Brumby,” he says, ‘‘and 
for mercy’s sake let me down easy. 
eon. 


I am famishing for lunch- 
If this sort of thing is a foretaste of what I'll have to go 
through during the next week, heaven help me,” continues the 
admiral, laughing. ‘‘ Being the central figure in a situation of 
this kind is all very well in its way, but at times it is apt to be- 
come deucedly inconvenient. Now, boys, talk quick, like good 
fellows. There goes the bell. 

‘** All this hullabaloo about being a hero is simple nonsense,” 
continues the admiral. ‘‘I am in the navy to do the navy’s 
work. We were sent out to do a certain thing, and did it. That 
is all. 

‘* When you are seeking a thing there is nothing like going 
after it. Under the conditions by which I was surrounded, 
failure was not easy. We went into the harbor of Manila at 
night, and the harber was mined. This was the first and worst 
part of our difficulty. When we had finally got our enemy the 
work was half done. Every man in our fleet seemed to be im- 
bued with the sense that the quicker the work was done the 
greater would be the moral effect of the victory. 

** Some of the naval experts in other countries, I notice, have 
suggested that there is a lack of organization and looseness of 
discipline in our navy,” he says. ‘‘The Manila and Santiago 
campaigns will more than answer that criticism. I should be 
surprised to find a finer example of discipline and good drilling 
than that displayed by our men in the fight at Manila. Every- 
thing and everybody moved with deliberation and scientific 
accuracy of clock-work. The fleet, as a whole, realized one’s 
idea of a huge machine controlled by the turn of a single lever. 
All that it is possible to say has been said about the superb 
shooting of our men. Yet I myself was scarcely prepared for 
the wonderful record they made. Every shot told. 

‘* It will be pleasant to remember in after years that we suc- 
ceeded in taking Manila. It is gratifying to know that every 
practical navy man in England or America looks upon it as a 
clean-cut, workmanlike job. But I feel—and we all on the 
Olympia feel—that they have made too much of what we did. 
And in my happiest moments, in the midst of all this hurrah, 
all this congratulation, all this praise showered upon me from 
every part of, the country and every corner of the world, arises 
the reflection : True, I succeeded ; but if I had failed ! 

‘My one hope, now that I am here and have seen my boy 
grown into manhood, is to get home—my own home—with my 
family and rest. That is all I want. I shall not go West or 
South or North, or accept any invitations. If I am alive after 
the people of New York have got through with me I shall go to 
my home and stay there until I am again called to duty.” 

And at-this point enters a pretty, girlish figure in widow’s 
weeds. The face, beautiful in its sorrow, is lined and marked 
with the trouble of many days. A tiny duplicate of herself 
clings to her hand. She is the wife of a young officer killed in 
the war. ‘‘I knew your husband well, madam,” says the ad- 
miral, bending down to kiss the child. ‘‘ A better sailor never 
lived.” They talk apart for a few moments. A new light is in 
her eyes as she goes out. And the admiral’s face, as he turns 
away, tells us that the widow and orphan will not want a 
friend or a protector while George Dewey lives. ‘‘ Don’t ask 

me to say a word about the Philippines, or Aguinaldo, or good 
government,” says the admiral, with a look at his luncheon. 

“‘ What of the London Spectator’s suggestion that you should 
be Governor-General of the Philippines ¢” 

The admiral burst into a laugh and waved the subject away. 

“ Oh, yes,” he resumes, in answer to another question, “ Ihave 
received hundreds of questions on every kind of subject, but I 
never see them. Only poor Brumby enjoys the felicity of read- 
ing them. People want to know the secret of getting on in life. 
There’s no secret. Effort! Nothing in this world was ever ac- 
complished save by continued, persistent effort. This is not the 
time for the dreamer or the theorist. No man need want a 
chance if be seeks it. It is an ordination of God that each one 
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of us shall have his opportunity in this life, and it rests with 
him to seize it and turn it to the best account. Effort! effort ! 
effort ! Always effort, and again effort.” 

The talk is over. The door of his room is opened, and then 
all stand stock still at the spectacle under their eyes. 





On an 
empty crate, scarce a dozen yards away, sits a very youthful 
sailor with his sweetheart by his side. The whole story of the 
romance is told. A boy-and-girl attachment, with street-cor- 
ners and doorways and angry mothers with wash-sticks figur 
ing largely in it. She was fifteen and he was seventeen when 
he ran away three years ago to join the navy. His arm is 
round her waist, her head rests contentedly on his shoulder. 
They are otherwise dead to all things—dead to the delighted 
smiles of the ladies grouped around the edmiral ; to the grins 
of the officers and sailors ; or to the awful eye of the admiral 
fixed upon them. There is a pause and a silence, and then the 
fighter of Manila smiles. 
‘¢ Never saw anything prettier than that !” he chuckles, and 
disappears into his cabin. And we all agree with him. 
SAQUI SMITH. 


« Sweethearts and Wives ’’—-The Naval Toast. 


SWEETHEARTS and wives: fill up the glass 
With crystal clink and clatter 
And drink the liquid jewels down. 
May the former become the latter 
When raging winds and waves unite 
To raise a mighty chorus, 
We kaow that sweet and gentle lips 
At home are praying for us, 


Sweethearts and wives: the precious names 
That make our hearts grow warmer ; 
Through every storm on sea or shore 
May the latter remain the former. 
Thongh billows surge and tempests roar 
And straining hawsers sever. 
Our thoughts upon the reeling deck 


Are with them both forever ! Minna IRVING. 


Our Early Yachting Days. 


INTERESTING REMINISCENCES—-THE ONLY SURVIVOR OF THE 
Force Taat BUILT THE ** AMERICA,” WHICH First Es- 
TABLISHED OUR YACHTING REPUTATION. 


IT is now nearly half a century since the yacht America first 
established the pre-emiuence of the United States in the art of 
ship-building and skill in 
handling sailing - craft, 
and the only man now 
living who was identified 
with active work pre- 
paratory to that historic 
event is Mr. William V. 
Hanson, for twenty 
years assistant naval 
constructor at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
and president at its or- 
ganization and later 
commodore of the Amer- 
ican Model Yacht Club. 
Mr. Hanson now livesin 
Brooklyn, at 112 Kings- 
ton Avenue. He iseighty 
years of age, but takes 
a keen interest in the 
sport in spite of his 
years. He is a very interesting conversationist, and recites 
many incidents associated with the early history of yachting in 
this country. He is of an exceedingly genial and happy dis- 
position, simple in his tastes and very modest in his references 
to the part he played in the work on the America. 

Allof his early life had to do with boating and boat-build- 
ing. At the time the America was built Mr. Hanson was as- 
sociated with George Steers, the designer, and a brother, Henry 
Steers, in boat-building at Williamsburg, L. |. The three con- 
tracted to construct the America on shares. George Steers 
made the model, and Mr. Hanson arranged the details of the 
plan, suggesting some modifications, and assisted in laying down 
and getting out the moulds for the frames. The contract price 
was $12,000, and the agreement provided that if the boat should 
beat everything on the other side the contractors should be paid 
an additional sum of $6,000. 

The America was a keel boat, built on the lines of a pilot- 
boat, and after most of the models of the day. She was planked 
outside and ceiled inside. Different reports have been published 
about the place where the America was built. Mr. Hanson says 
the keel was laid in the ship-yard of William H. Brown, at 
what would be the foot of east Eleventh Street, New York, 
should that street be extended to the East River. The place was 
just north of the old dry-dock formerly at the foot of East Tenth 
Street. The keel was laid early in the winter of 1850-51 and the 
boat was launched the following spring. The vessel left New 
York early in June under her own sails. There was no fancy 
steam yacht to accompany her and take her in tow should any 
accident occur. Old sails were used. The America’s racing rig 
was not set up until she arrived on the other side, and there was 
then little opportunity to stretch and fit the sails, but the man- 
ner in which they drew was the wonder of all sailing men in 

Europe. The trip to European waters was made in the remark- 
ably short time of twenty days. 

The America’s ballast was of iron. There was much con- 
troversy among sailing men at the time as to the location of her 
ballast. The practice was to place the ballast amidships under 
the deck, so that it would lie close to the water-line. It was ar- 
gued that the vessel could ride the heavy seas easier with the bal- 
last in that position. In the America the ballast was placed be- 
tween the frames. Short castings were made with four lugs to 
restontheframe. This was an innovation, and the Sandy Hook 
pilots declared that the yacht would roll her masts out when she 
got tosea. But later events justified the change, and nowadays 
the ballast of the crack yachts is placed on the bottom. 

After the memorable race of 1851 the America was sold in 
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England, and for several years she was lost to public sight al- 
most entirely. For a number of years ber hulk lay high and 
dry on the bank of one of the English rivers. The next that 
was heard of her was as a blockade-runner in Southern waters 
during the Civil War. She was captured by the United States, 
and remained government property for many years. 

When the second race for the America’s Cup was sailed, in 
1870, Mr. Hanson was assistant naval constructor in the Brook 
lyn Navy Yard. The America was docked there, and it was 
proposed that she should be entered in the race. There wa. v0 
appropriation available for putting ber in condition. 
in need of a thorough overhauling 


She was 
There were certain funds, 
accumulated balances from appropriations made for other pur- 
poses, which were used for extraordinary occasions, and the 
preparation of the America for the international race of 1870 
was made an extraordinary occasion. The pretext was made 
that the vessel was to be gotten ready for a three months’ 
cruise. ‘* Dick” Meade, a son of General Meade, was appointed 
to take command, The America was copper-bottomed and new 
sails were made for her. The latter were of heavy duck, and 
were never properly stretched, so that they fitted very poorly 
and drew badly. 

The America came in third in the race, twenty-five minutes 
twenty-five seconds, corrected time, behind the Magic, the win- 
ner, and thirteen minutes forty-seven seconds, corrected time, 
ahead of the Cambria, the English boat. There were fifteen 
yachts entered. The America was sailed by a son of * Dick” 
Brown, the Sandy Hook pilot who sailed the America in the 
memorable races of 1851. ‘* Dick” Brown sailed in the race of 
1870 on board James Gordon Bennett’s yacht, the Henrietta, 
Brown had made a contract with Mr. Bennett to sail the Henri- 
etta, and Mr. Bennett would not release him. 

In the race of 1870 the America was handicapped in a num- 
ber of ways. Besides having badly-fitting sails, she carried a 
number of passengers, who got aboard through their influence 
with naval officers. When rounding the stake-boat an accident 
occurred to her jib, and this caused some delay. She was not 
in racing shape at the start, and Mr. Hanson believes that; un- 
der favorable conditions, she would have shown herself the best 
yacht of her class in that race, and would hold her own with 
yachts of her class to-day. 

George Steers, who modeled the America, died in 1853. He 
was killed by a fall from his carriage. The accident occurred 
on what was known as the Penny Bridge Road, from Brooklyn 
to Flushing. It was supposed that he had had an attack of ver- 
tigo, to which he was subject, and fell from his wagon while 
driving. The horses were found loitering along the road some 
distance beyond where the body lay. 
wagon had suffered any injury. 

Mr. Hanson says that up to a few years ago one of the men 
who worked on the America lived in New York State, but he is 
dead. Henry Steers died many years agg, and Mr. Hanson says 
that, so far as he knows, he is the only survivor of the force 
who had to do with the building of the famous boat. Mr. Han- 
son is the only surviving witness of the organization of the New 
York Yacht Club, which occurred on board the yacht Gim- 
crack, July 3d, 1844. The boat was owned by John C. Stevens, 
and besides Mr. Stevens and Mr. Hanson there were present 
Hamilton Wilkes, William Edgar, John C. Jay, George L. 
Schuyler, Louis A. Depaw, George B. Rollins, James M. Water- 
bury, and James Rogers. All were actively identified with 
yachting interests at that period. At the organization of the 
American Model Yacht Club, in 1887, Mr. Hanson was elected 
president. He was subsequently elected commodore, and held 
that position until 1894, when he resigned. He has constructed 
some of the handsomest model yachts ever made, and the lines 
laid down in some of his constructions have been followed in 
larger boats. 


Neither the horses nor 


The ‘* Shamrock’s’”’ Shape. 


(Continued from page 297.) 


The Shamrock was found to be disappointing in the way she 
sits so low in the water—or, rather, on account of the great 
depth of her upper body, exclusive of her fin. She is not as 
much an up-to-date boat as people expected to see, and her im- 
provement on the Valkyrie III., so far as the designing of shape 
is concerned, is not extensive, and her speed will not be on 
account of any inventive genius shown by William Fife, but 
merely on account of the special materials that have been put 
in by the Thornycrofts, and by reason of the special work they 
have done in making her a scientific production in the econo- 
mies and the adjustment of weights. Many tons have been 
saved where they were not wanted. Her spars and upper works 
generally have been produced in such a way that the yacht is 
almost at the last possibility in the way of lightness of construc- 
tion. Her deck is of aluminum, covered with canvas put on 
with a special glue. This is much lighter than a wooden deck, 
and in this respect the Shamrock has the advantage over the 
Columbia as a racing-machine. The Columbia is built more 
strongly, and will be able to cross the ocean by herself to sail in 
future races on the other side, while the Shamrock will not be 
allowed to cross except when convoyed by & steamer. 

The Shamrock is a more beavily-powered boat in her design 
than the Columbia. She will carry more canvas and she will 
carry it longer in freshening breezes, but she has not that fine- 
ness of line that characterizes the American boat and enables 
her to be so remarkably fast in light airs. The run of the Eng- 
lish boat is excellent. Whatever fuss she makes in the water 
will be on account of her heaviness forward and under the 
shrouds, and on account of her unnecessary depth of upper 
hull. She leaves the water as clean as a long fish on most of 
her courses, but when heavily pressed on beam winds so that 
her big shoulder and depth begin grooving out ten-foot ditches 

in the water, then she leaves a big wave behind her. It should 
be added, though, that this wave does not prevent her from 
going at over thirteen knots an hour. The sight of her when 


fully disclosed to view went still further to confirm the ideas 
given by her sailing, namely, that in light airs the Columbia 
would show her round the course with ease. One of the finest 
of American professional skippers said, as he looked at the big 
English boat: ‘‘ Yes, if it blows hard the Columbia will get 
licked so bad she won’t know her pawe.” 


So much for prophecy! 
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New York’s Dramatic Season. 


THe lovers of delightful, refined and, we might almost say, 
intellectual comedy, are enjoying a treat presented by Charles 
Frohman at the Lyceum Theatre, where, for the first time on 

y stage, ‘* Miss Hobbs” is being personated by Miss Annie 

1, and it is a personation full of pleasure to her well- 
yded audiences. It is not too much to say that Miss Russell 
wins a distinct triumph in her latest effort. Her support is so 
delightfully clever that the performance moves like clock-work. 
Everybody has a specially generous welcome for Mrs. Gilbert, 
whose characterization of Miss Susan Abbey is as artistic as 
anything she hasever done. Charles Richman, as Wolff Kings- 
earl and Orrin Johnson, as Percival Kingsearl, merit special 
mention. No part in which Miss Russell has appeared has 
seemed to fit her better than that of Miss Hobbs, and yet it is 
totally unlike the personality of the Annie Russell either on or 
off the stage. It has given her an admirable opportunity to 
reveal her versatility, and she has taken full advantage of it. 
The play is bright and sparkling and full of interest from the 
time the curtain rises. 

Notwithstanding that the critics found considerable fault 
with Otis Harlan’s new play at the Garrick, ‘‘ My Innocent Boy,” 
the public seemed to take to it most joyously and kindly, and it 
promises to be as popular in New York as it was in London. It 
was brought out under the management of Frank McKee, and 
it gives Mr. Harlan an excellent opportunity to do his cleverest 
work and, incidentally, to sing afew of his most popular songs. 
It would be wellif he would add still more of these to the enter- 
tainment, if we can judge of their appreciation by the generous 
applause with which they are received. Of course ‘‘the inno- 
cent boy” turns out to be a boy who knows quite as much as any 
others, but the involvements in which he finds himself as he 
begins to weave the web of deceit are full of amusing climaxes, 
the closing one of which, as the play ends, leaves every one in the 
best of humor and the situation completely unraveled. Mr. 
Harlan never will be a great actor. but few can equal and none 
surpass bim in the kind of parts which he very sensibly has ap- 
propriated for hisown. One of the best of these is Valentine 
Smith, in ‘‘My Innocent Boy.” Joseph Allen, as Commodore 
Smith, the irascible and apoplectic father of Valentine, gives an 
exaggerated but acceptable performance of a pretty difficult 
character. Bert Young, as the oleaginous clergyman, might do 
a little better. The rest of the support is fair, but Mr. Harlan 
carries the burden of the entertainment, and his shoulders are 
broad. 

Unexpected good luck has happened to Koster & Bial’s fa- 
mous music-hall in West Thirty-fourth Street. It has fallen, at 
last, into competent hands. William A. Brady, of the very 
successful firm of Brady & Ziegfeld, is to be its future mana- 
ger, and already we have had a restoration of the popularity of 
one of the oldest, and formerly one of the best, music-halls in 
New York City. 


A Vermonter’s Welcome. 


WHEN Dewey gets tew ’Pelier I'll hitch up an’ drive daown 

Tew see him as he gets back tew that little one-horse taown ; 

An’ when he stands there lookin’ like the man thet God fust 
planned, 

[ll nary say a gol-dum’d word, but haow I’ll grasp his hand ! 


I’m sick o’ all these dewin’s that er goin’ on in York, 
An’ eve’y time I hears ’em read I reaches fer my fork 
(Hay-pitchin’ fork’s what I mean) an’ goes out back the barn, 
An’ leans an’ spits terbacker, an’ murmurs soft, ‘‘ Gol darn !” 


For speechifyin’s, land-p’rades, an’ sech aoutlandish stuff, 
Aw’ lovin’-cups, an’ bankets, mebbe are well enuff, 

But somehaow't don't appeal to tew sech quiet chaps as me 
An’ Dewey—he an’ I, before he went tew sea, 


Were chums tergether, an’ I'll bet yew he will understand 

The welcome thet lies in the grip o’ his old comrade’s hand : 

*Twon’t take no ‘flights er or’tory ” ner ‘‘’lumined address” 
fine 

Tew let him know that in our hearts his name’ll allus shine. 


So when aour George goes moseyin’ back to’ards his native 
taown 

The folks an’ I—es I have said—will all go traipsin’ daown ; 

An’ soon’s I can get the chanst and cluss beside him stand 

Pil nary say a gol-dum’d word, but reach aout an’ grasp his 
hand ! W. A. RATCLIFFE. 


The ** Columbia’s’’ Secrets Revealed. 


(Continued from page 304.) 


every way. Fife has made this reduction in water-line pay 
for, and more than pay for, his excess of sail, and it was like 
a bolt from a clear sky when the news came that the measurer 
had found that the Columbia must allow time to a practically 
much larger boat. 

To some people the truth may not be acceptable. In every 
nation there are thousands who insist on having ‘‘ pap” served 
out to them— who do not wish to hear or read an unlikable 
truth—but in this case it is well to state the exact facts in ad- 
mitting that in regard to the structural advantages of the boats 
the Herreshoffs have been outclassed all along the line. Another 
point, almost forgotten, is this. The Shamrock is, in spite of 
her vastly greater bulk, a lighter boat in her upper hull than the 
Columbia. She has been built on top of aluminum, and her 
©onstruction is that adopted by the builders of the fastest tor- 
Pedo-boats in the world. For this, the Thornycroft company 
has no equal in making hulls light and strong. 

The Shamrock is therefore built in such a way that she may 
be called a torpedo-boat under sail. The Columbia has not been 
produced with such care in the saving of every extra ounce of 
unnecessary weight. She is plated with bronze, and not with 
aluminum. The hollow metal spars of both boats may be called 
about equal in merit, or demerit. Probably they won’t stand 

_ much hard usage on either boat, and it is perfectly well known 


ye the skippers on both boats were scared to death of a break- 
own, 
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Solid Silver for the ‘*‘ Olympia.’’ 


THE ORNATE TEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR TABLE SERVICE WHIOR 
THE PEOPLE OF WASHINGTON STATE HAVE PRESENTED TO 
THE ADMIRAL’S FLAG-SHIP. 


THE silver service presented to the flag-ship Olympia by the 
people of the State of Washington was designed and manu- 
factured by Shreve & Co., of San Francisco, and is valued at 
$10,000. The people of San Francisco take an especial interest 
in the Olympia, as it was built at the Union Iron Works, and 
Shreve & Co. have made every effort to have the service per- 
fect in every detail. It is remarkably beautiful, and embraces 
thirty pieces, each having a beautiful border of oak-leaves and 
acorns 

The oak-leaf is an established form of decoration in naval 
designing, being symbolical of strength. The acorn is an in- 
signia of rank. Combined with the oak-leaf border are medal- 
lions representing the seal of the State, the seal of the Navy 
Department, and the American jack. The die for the State 
seal, which is a reproduction of Stuart’s famous portrait of 
George Washington, was made by especial permission at the 
Philadelphia mint by the maker of all coins and medals for the 
United States government, and is probably as fine a reproduc- 
tion as can be made in the metal. 

The large punch-bowl tray has engraved upon it within four 
laurel-wreaths the name of every man on board the Olympia 
on May ist. There are more than 10,700 letters in this piece of 
engraving, and it is a fine piece of work. It was engraved by 
Charles Grandjean, who had a reputation in Paris before he 
came to this country. ‘The following inscription is placed above 
the laurel-wreaths : ‘‘ The names of all the officers and men on 
board the flag-ship Olympia are here engraved ir honor of 
their services in the great achievement of Dewey’s fleet in the 
victory of Manila Bay.” 

A winged statuette of Victory, bearing the palm-branch and 
laurel-wreath, graceful and classical in design and exquisitely 
finished, the work of Douglas Tilden, the deaf-and-dumb sculp- 
tor of California, is included in the service, and can either be 
placed on the punch-bowl or be used as a centre-piece. The 
style of the pieces is modeled after a pattern of the time of 
George II., and all are remarkable for their simplicity of out- 
line. The name Olympia is engraved within a laurel-wreath 
upon the side of the pieces, with the following inscription : 
‘* United States cruiser Olympia. Presented in the year 1899 
by the people of the State of Washington, in recognition of the 
splendid services of the gallant ship bearing the name of the 
capital city of our State.” 


Wall Street—For [Money-makers. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends me a clipping from a Connecticut 
paper, the Bridgeport Standard, which quotes from ‘ Jasper’s ” 
column in words of approval, but which, at the same time, says 
that it is possible that ‘‘ Jasper” ‘‘ may be writing for pay, upon 
the bear side of the market.” It is not necessary for me to as- 
sure the readers of this column (for that fact must be apparent 
to all of them) that no bear or bull interest ever has paid or 
ever can pay enough to make me say anything but what I be- 
lieve to be the truth. The best proof of this fact is found in the 
circumstance that my views are usually directly antagonistic to 
those of the paid writers whose articles in the financial columns 
of many newspapers bear the clear imprint of the influences 
behind them. 

For instance, when all these writers were cracking up the in- 
dustrials and urging their readers to invest in them, I was cau- 
tioning the people to beware of the over-inflation of industrial 
properties. Since that time we have seen a decline of from ten 
to forty points in these properties, and readers who took my 
advice to ‘‘go slow” have reason to congratulate themselves. 
Again, when all the financial writers with scarcely an exception 
were making light of the fear of astringent money market and 
declaring that the West was abundantly able to move its own 
crops and that, the rates of interest had been permanently re- 
duced, I called attention to the very serious condition of the 
money markets of Germany, to the depression in Berlin and 
Vienna, and to over-speculation on the London exchange. I said, 
further, that the enormous absorption of money in the new in- 
dustrial enterprises and the requirements of business under the 
existing prosperous auspices would all tend to make money 
higher, and that when money could be loaned at from six to 
twenty per cent., the holders of stocks and bonds netting orily 
three and a half to four and a half per cent. would find it more 
profitable to sell these stocks and bonds than tokeep them. All 
these things have come to pass. 

NowI may add another remark, and that is that money is 
plentiful enough for those who have good collateral. It is dear 
only to those who have a lot of inflated, new-fangled stocks and 
bonds, which every conservative banker is afraid to loan upon. 
Money will continue to be high, so far as these parties are con- 
cerned, for a long time to come, and that is one of the troubles 
with the stock market ; that is one of the secrets of the liquida- 
tion which has just commenced in a number of inflated piroper- 
ties. It must be borne in mind that the income of our govern- 
ment is less than its outgo, and that we shall be face to face with 
a deficit within a year. This will not be conducive to an im- 
proved condition of things on the stock markct or in the busi- 
nesy world. Neither will the Presidential election. I see no 
bull market in sight, therefore, for some time to come. A sweep- 
ing Republican victory in the fall elections, especially in Ne- 
braska and Ohio, would do much to allay the fears in reference 
to the possibilities of the election of Bryan next year, and it 
would not surprise me if a sharp rally in prices should follow 
Republican success, On the other hand, a negative victory or a 
Republican defeat would add to the depression of the market. 
The great manipulators of stocks, much as they would like to 
inaugurate a bull movement and unload, dare not undertake it 
under existing conditions. Money will have to be more plenti- 
ful, and the public will have to be more eager for stocks. At 
present the public is carrying more than it wants, and is only 
waiting an opportunity to get out without being shaken out. A 
stagnant market would mean continued liquidation, and we 
shall either have this condition or a sharp break in the market 
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that will bring prices down to a point where investors will not 
fear to come in. 


“A..” Bay City, Mich.: I do not know the party and cannot give 
you the information you seek. 

“©. C.,” Preston, England: No. (2) It is the general impression 
that the stock is being manipulated for a rise. 

“ Vocal,”’ New York : I cannot advise an investment in the Boston 
Little Circle Zinc Company's stock. I consider it, like all other min- 
ing affairs. largely speculative. 

“FB. D. F.,” Mitchell, Ont. : Any concern that offers a monthly profit 
of ten per cent. is nothing but a gamble, and I am against all forms of 
gambling. Would have nothing to do with the parties. 

*L.,”’ Philadelphia: This is not a Wall Street security. It is a con- 
cern that is in the hands of afew. I would not invest unless I knew 
all about the property and had confidence in its management. 

* Snave,’’ Butler, Penn.: I would advise you to consult a mercantile 
agency. Any prominent business man or banker in your town will 
give you the financial standing of the party as recorded in the reports 
of the agencies. 

** Dewey,’ Brooklyn, N. Y.: I think the suit was instigated by stock 
jobbers. On an advance, which will probably come sooner or later, I 
would sell the stock at as near the price I paid as possible. You paid 
too much for it. 

‘** Investor,” Rochester, N. Y.: I think Wheeling and Lake Erie and 
New York Central may be purchased before the close of the year at 
lower prices than you mention. Of the two, I should prefer New York 
Central. Cannot advise the purchase of anything at present. 

“ E.,”’ Urbana, Ohio: I do not know to what mines you refer. On 
general principles I would cupese such an investment, because of its 
precarious nature. (2) Would not advise the purchase of stocks until 
the liquidation has been carried on a little further than it has been at 
this writing 

“ W.,”’ Pittsburg: Pacific Mail has sold within a year as high as 55. 
Its last report was not altogether encouraging, but if the efforts to pass 
a subsidy bill at the approaching session of Congress are successful the 
stock will sell higher. You might “even up”’ on your purchases and 
get out later without a loss. 

** Mrs. C.,”’ St. Louis, Mo.: See answer to “ W.,”’ Pittsburg. (2) I 
have not advised the purchase of Continental Tobacco, because no 
reports of its business have been made public, and it is, therefore, a 
blind investment for the purchaser. I would get out with as little loss 
as*possible when the market has a stronger tone. 

‘Constant Observer,’ Berwick, Penn.: It was reorganized and 
assessed. (2) I do not believe in the stock. (3) The Peoria, Decatur 
and Evansville Railroad operates 331 miles. It went into the hands of 
a receiver early in 1894, and while its prospects are better now than 
they have been, I would not advise the purchase of the stock at 
present. 

“T.,” Buffalo, N. Y.: The report that the Vanderbilts were con- 
nected with the recent sale of the Croker interests in the Southern 
Pacific was promptly denied. It is a common and shabby trick of 
manipulators to associate the Vanderbilts and Standard Oil interests 

without warrant with their ventures, solely for the purpose of roping 
in the public. 

“Tin Plate,’’ Philadelphia : The capitalization of the American Tin 
Plate Co. is $28,000,000 common and $18,000,000 preferred stock. It 
paid a quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. on the preferred at the close 
of last July. The common stock is mainly water and represents little 
or no value, excepting its voting power. It has sold as high as 523%. 
I would not be surprised if you would have to put up more margins. 

os Cleveland, O.: I agree with you that the enormous demand 
for iron and steel, even at inflated prices, with orders given for many 
months ahead and many orders unfilled, would indicate the main- 
tenance of high prices for some time to come. But I am still of the 
impression that the boom in iron cannot continue six months longer. 
It is a fact that demand seldom outruns the supply. In our hustling, 
resourceful country the supply quickly overtakes the demand. It 
will be so in this instance. Iron and steel are held at abnormally high 
prices, and unless great conservatism and caution guide producers 
and consumers alike, we shall have a sudden and disastrous drop when 
least expected. JASPER. 


For Those Whose Lives Are Insured. 


THE advocates of fraternal and assessment insurance, when 
confronted with abundant proofs of the hazards of this kind of 
business, reply that the old-line companies have also had their 
periods of disaster and failure. True, but in recent years, since 
the respective States have placed the insurance companies under 
careful supervision, the old-line companies have been wonder- 
fully successful, while the assessment companies have had an 
increasing record of failures No insurance department in the 
country is conducted with more scrupulous regard for the inter- 
ests of the insure@ than that of New York. Superintendent 
Payn has won the highest commendation ever since he has been 
in office by his industry and the excellence and high character of 
his work. His recent revocation of the license of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, which had 
been operating as an assessment corporation in this State, de- 
bars that company from doing any new business in New York 
until it qualifies itself by taking proper steps for readmission. 


* D.,’’ Chases Lake, N. Y.: I do not think you would find the trans- 
action profitable. The concern will scarcely last twenty years, from 
present indications. 

“L.,”’ Norfolk, Neb.: The company is a small one, and does no busi- 
ness in New York State. The most secure insurance will obviously be 
found in a larger concern. . 

“H.,”’ Amsterdam, N. Y.: The Mutual Benefit Life, of Newark, isa 
strong old-line company, and its last annual report shows that it is 
doing a large and profitable business 

* W.,”’ Vincennes, Ind.; The company you mention is a small one, 
doing ho business in this State. I would much prefer insurance in one 
of the large old-line companies of New York. 

*C.,” Tonawanda, N. Y.: I would have nothing to do with the so- 
called savings association which deals in diamonds, Better buy from 
your local jeweler, whom you know and whom you can trust. 

“KK...” Worcester, Mass.: Your policy in the Prudential, of Newark, 
N. J., isall right. You need not worry over it. Its receipts last year 
were nearly $17,590,000, and its total assets are over {'27,000,000. Few 
companies make a better showing. 

*'W.,”’ Jackson, Tenn.: If the expectation of your father’s life is 
brief, I would continue the insurance for the present. The assuciation 
is still able to pay its death losses, but how long this situation will 
continue is undetermined. If your father hids fair to live several 
years it would be advisable to drop the insurance. 

“C.,” Fort Worth, Tex.: The Home Life, of New York, is a small 
stock company. It paid to its policy-holders last year $1,126,000, and 
about half as much for its miscellaneous expenses. Its report indicates 
that it is prosperous. (2) I should prefer a twenty-year payment pol- 
icy in the New York Life, the Equitable. or the Mutual Life, if your 
circumstances enable you to take out that sort of insurance. The 
security would be ample, and there would be no question of the fulfill- 
ment of the terms of the contract. 

‘“* Subscriber,” Kansas City, Mo.: If you had read this column reg- 
ularly you would have found the answer to your question some time 
ago. The Bankers’ Life, of St. Paul, is classified by the New York in- 
surance department with the co-operative or assessment companies. 
Last year its total income was $1,317,000. It paid to its members 

3,700. and the expenses of its management were over $202,000. It 
is a good company of its class, though I prefer insurance in an old-line 
compaiy of the strength and stability of the New York Life, the Equi- 


table. or the Mutual Life. 
= 
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If You Feel “‘ All Played Out”’ 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain, and strength- 
ens the stomach. 


Prospective Mothers. 
PREPARATORY Hints; Bathing; Clothing ; Habits; Fresh 
Air ; Second Summer, etc., are some of the subjects treated in 
‘* Babies,” a book for young mothers sent free by Borden’s Con- 


densed Milk Company, New York, who make Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand. 
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The ** Columbia’s’’ Secrets Revealed. 


THE CUP-DEFENDER AS SHE APPEARED IN DRY-DOCK CRITICALLY EXAMINED BY AN 
EXPERT. 


WHEN the Columbia went to New York and showed her fine lines in No. 2 dry-dock of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard she was really a new and unknown craft to every one, although she had 
in reality been sailing for several months. When the Columbia was launched the greatest 
secrecy was observed, and the hull was not put overboard till dark. Photographers were pres 
ent with their flash-lights, but all they did was to kill or maim a few boys from the exploding 
of their chemicals, and no idea that was at all approaching the true under-water body of the 
boat was ever given to the public until the owners exbibited her when they got ready and when 
they thought the proper time had come 

And then it was amusing to find that all the people who had been publishing fake drawings 
of the Columbia and Shamrock took good care not to portray the right shapes of the boats. 
The underbody shapes of the boats have not even yet been depicted, and after spending a whole 
day in examining both craft and having the centre sections of both of them sketched by a civil 
engineer, it was discovered that they were both practically the same. The Shamrock is not, in 
proportion, a bit more in the water than the Columbia, and both skim over the surface in pre- 
cisely the same way. These drawings wholly dispose of the incorrect statements that the 
Shamrock is heavily and alniost clumsily modeled, and that she has heavy bilges that drag 
mountains of water. This is not the case. The Shamrock looks much more bulky because her 
sides out of water are a foot and a half higher than those of the Columbia, but when it comes to 
that part of the upper hull which is beneath the surface, the English craft is as finely designed, 
and is, in fact, just the same as the American racer. This will be a surprise to a great many, 
and the result of the modeling shows that the Shamrock sails far better in light winds than 
anybody on this side of the water had heretofore supposed. For speed in light weather, as 
judged by the promise of the models, there is not a pin to choose between the two boats. And 
that is about as far as the comparison between the equalities of the boats can reasonably go. 

The poets of the older day who chanted the love-songs of Solomon could find fitting work 
for their tropical imaginations in singing the praises of the beauties of the Columbia. The 
first thing that strikes the visitor as he comes within view of the American defender is the 
exceeding grace of the craft. On a side view of the upper hull, which reaches out far in front of 
the fin, one cannot avoid seeing that this forward part is shaped like a sabre. The after half of 
the upper hull, exclusive of the fin, is tapered off as a long-distance carrier-pigeon is tapered off 
to its slightly-squared tail-feathers. This curious combination, a sabre in front and a dove 
behind—emblems of peace and war combined in the same insignium—seems fitting for the 
occasion. 

The fin of the Columbia is not so deep by nearly two feet as the Shamrock’s, whose ballast 
is on an average about three feet lower in the water. For similar weights of ballast an increase 
of stability is obtained when one of the weights is placed lower than the other. The Columbia 
is not so wide as the Shamrock, as the latter appears to have an excess of over a foot of beam, 
and the Columbia will not and cannot receive so much support from her sides when she lies 
over under stress as the challenger. The Columbia does not carry so much sail as the Sham- 
rock, and what she has she does not carry as ably as her rival. So that, with deeper ballasting, 
wider beam-power, and excess of sail-area, it is almost a physical certainty that the Shamrock 
has the choice in fresh breezes. 

Again, the designer of the English craft has done a smart thing in the cutting of the Sham- 
rock’s water-line length, so as to make this reduction pay for all his excess of sail-area. Under 
the rules for measurement for the calculation of time allowance the sail-area is correctly meas- 
ured by a skilled official, Mr. Hyslop, and the formula for getting at the ‘‘ racing length ” of the 
yachts includes also the measurement of the water-line length. Mr. Fife has cut his water-line 
length to about one foot nine inchesshorter than the Columbia’s ; and the consequence is that the 
slim Columbia has actually to.give time to a boat that is bigger and more powerful in almost 

(Continued on page 303.) 


A SWEEPING VIEW OF THE PARADE ON DEWEY DAY, TAKEN FROM THE 
PLAZA, FIFTY-NINTH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YOR 
WHILE THE NAVAL BRIGADE OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
FLEET WAS PASSING THE COLUMBUS MONUMENT, 
Photograph by A, B. Phelan 


THE OLYMPIA’S TEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR SOLID-SILVER TABLE SERVICE. 
GIFT OF THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON TO THE ADMIRAL’S FLAG SHIP, WHICH Brsars THE NAME OF THE C “Iry OF THEIR State.—{Sre Pace 308.] 
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THE PARLOR IN THE ADMIRAL’S WASHINGTON HOME. WHERE THE ADMIRA* ! 


THE NATION’S HERO 


TEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR SWORD TO ADMIRAL DEWEY BY ** 





Lik 


ADMIRAL 





’ 


THE BRAVE MEN FROM THE FLAG-SHIP ‘‘ OLYMPIA ” BEING REVIEWED BY 
THE PRESIDE! T. 
ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL APARTMENTS OCCUPIED BY THE ADMIRAL. 


TEE GRAND DRAWING-ROOM OF DEWEY’S TEMPORARY RESIDENCE. 





PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, ADMIRAL DEWEY, SECRETARY ROOT, AND OTHER MEMBERS ADMIRAL DEWEY’S SLEEPING-APARTMENT. 
OF THE CABINET, VIEWING THE PARADE AT WASHINGTON. 


THE BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE OF MRS. WASHINGTON MCLEAN, THE CARRIAGE OF MRS. MCLEAN, IN WHICH THE ADMIRAL WAS RECEIVED—MRS. 
WHICH WAS TENDERED FOR HIS EXCLUSIVE USE TO MCLEAN IN THE VEHICLE, 
ADMIRAT. DEWEY WHILE IN WASHINGTON, 


HE NATION’S CAPITAL. | 


RIN] 


“Y—THE TEMPORARY HOME OF THE A’ . LU—From PHotoerapss By B. M. CLINEDINST. 
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REMARKABLE ACCIDENT AT PEKIN, ILL., SEPTEMBER 8STH—WITHOUT WARNING A WHERE ADMIRAL DEWEY WAS MARRIED—THE HOUSE OF GOVERNOR GOODWIN AT 
BRIDGE GAVE WAY WITH A HEAVILY LOADED TEAM. PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
Photograph by Phil C. Messmer, Pekin, Jil. Harold [, Bennett, Portsmouth, N. H. (The Prize Winner.) 












































RUINS OF THE OLD RESTAURANT ON THE LEHIGH VALLEY AND OLD AUBURN RAILROAD, AT CAYUGA, N. Y., A FAMOUS EATING-HOUSE, BURNED SEPTEMBER 5TH. 
’ Durffe Pittenger, Cayuga. 




































































RETURN OF THE FIRST RFGIMENT, COLORADO VOLUNTEERS, TO DENVER. SENATOR WOLCOTT ADDRESSING THE RETURNED COLORADO VOLUNTEERS AT THE 
C.S. Price, Denver. STATE CAPITAL,—C, S.J” * Denver. 


OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—PORTSMOUTH, N. H., T :-ES THE PRIZE. 


[SEE EDITORIAL PAGE.) AH 
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JNSURE IN 


TRAVELERS, 


OLDEST, 


LARGEST, 
and BEST. 


- eer 
Endowment, 
ana ACCident 
Insurance, 


OF ALL FORMS. 


tonic, Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 


severe critical test by the highest musical talent in the 
world. 


Abbott's, the Original Angostura Bitters. 
cers’ or druggists’. 


pagne Extra Dry is complete. See that you have it. 





a 


Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused 
by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, 
Contractors, and Owners of 
Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, 
can all be protected by policies 
in THe TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
CoMPANY. 

vt 


ASSETS, . . $25,315,442.46 
Liabilities, . . 21,209,625.36 
EXCESS,... 4,105,817.10 


vt 


J. G. BAT TERSON, President. 
Ss. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
JOHN E, MORRIS, Secretary. 
H, J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 





Advertise in _.—__ 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


IN OCTOBER. 
THE horse and the candidate shine at the fair 
With pumpkin and porker the honors to share; | 
But pumpkin and porker in fame cannot reach | 
The three-minute horse and the ten-minute 
speech.—Judge. 





LADIES are greatly benefited by the use of the 





THE Sohmer Piano has successfully passed the most 


HEALTH-WISE people always take the one tonic 
At gro- 
Oue bottle will prove its worth, 


A DINNER accompanied by Cook's Imperial Cham- 








Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soora- 
ine Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
se. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrha@a. 











Ust BROWN’'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


POPULARITY GAUGED BY NO PaRTICULAR SEASON. 





THE fact is now established that the most success- 
ful railway route, whether you take it in the spring, 
summer, autumn, or winter. is the Rio Grande West- 
ern Railway, the only transcontinental line passing 
directly through Sait Lake City, that quaint and pict- 
uresque city on the shores of America’s Dead Sea 
The climate of Utah and Colorado is temperate the 
year round, which makes the travel over the Rio 
Grange Western Railway, in connection with either 
the Denver and Rio Grande or Colorado Midland rail 
roads, an unbounded success and delight. The din- 
ing-car service is unparalleled) The road operates 
only the newest of Pullman palace and ordinary 
sleeping-car equipment, as well as free reclining chair 
cars. For illustrated matter apply to or write any of 
the following general agents: W. H. Snedaker, 14 
Montgomery, San Francisco; J. D. Mansfield, 253 
Washington, Portland; W. ©. McBride, 47 East 
Broadway. Butte; E. Copland, 215 Dearborn, Chi 
cago; or George W. Heintz, Acting General Passen 
ger Agent, Salt Lake City. 





“AN AUTUMN OUTING. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, NaTuRAL BripGse, Hor 
SPRINGS, RICHMOND, AND WASHINGTON. 

An eleven-day personally-conducted tour of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Battle-field 
of Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, Natural Bridge, Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs, and the cities of Richmond and 
Washington will leave New York and Philadelphia 
in a speeial train of parlor-cars on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 19th. The party will be in charge of a tourist 
agent and an experienced eheeseen. A whole day 
will be spent on the Battle-field of Gettysburg, a 
carriage drive with lectures by an able guide being 
included in the ticket. Ample time will be allowed 
at Luray and Natural Bridge to view the wondrous 
natural formations, and at the Hot Springs two 
days will be — The season at this great autumn 
resort in the beautiful mountains of Virginia will be 
at its height. At Richmond and Washington oppor- 
tunities will be presented to visit all the points of 
interest under intelligent guidance. 

The round-trip rate, including all necessary ex- 
penses, is $65 from New York, $63 from Philadel. 
phia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

For detailed itinerary apply to ticket agents; to 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; 
or address George W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 





senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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ACTS GENTLY ON THE 


KIDNEYS, LIVER 


AND Bowe_ELs 
GLEANSES THE SYSTEM 


SS EFFECTUALLY 
DisPEL>= cues SOS 
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arp Gok; canker vers 
OVERCOMES hE — 


ABITUAL ¢ PERMANENTLY 


ITS BENEFIciAL erFECTS. 


Buy THE GENVINE - MAN'FDO BY 


GursRnia fic SyRVPC 


SSVI: FRAN 
wviny. CLe o>" CAL "Se, we NuVe 


FOR SALE BY O11 ORUGGISTS PRICE SOc PER BOTTLE. 


CASH‘: acceptable ideas. State if patented 
The Patent Record, Baitimore.Md. 
£. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. [. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


a CURED while 

re You Sleep 
8,000 Cured in 

one year. 
Dr. Carter's GRAN-SOLVENT will dislodge, digest 
and forever remove STRICTURE in 15 days. Bougies 
dissolve in three hours, curing while you sleep, Curcs 

Enlarged Prostate. Valuable treatise free. 

ST. JAMES ASS’N, BFP'T 135 BOND HILL, O. 


OPHIRSALVE 


(TRADE MARK REGISTERED.) 


Ophirsalve is a purely medicinal preparation used 
and recommended for all skin eruptions, such as pimples, 
blotches and eczema. Ophirsalve insures a speedy 
cure in cases of chafing within 12 to 24 hours. For sale 
by all druggists everywhere. Twosizes of boxes, 50 cents 
and 90 cents each. Mailed postpaid upon receipt of price. 




















THE ADMIRAL DEWEY WATCH 


SPITZER & CO., 109 E. Li3th St., New York. 









Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 
Age : 


10 Years 


Flavor 


~ Refined 


QUNTER 


? na 
‘we 
= 


BALTIMORE RYE 


nc Lede 
WM LANAHANG SON 
BALTIMORE 


Quality 


Purest Type _ 
Mellow 
~~ Rich 


Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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FINANCIAL. 


PLL LLL LL SALLI IS IIS 


Combinations of good 
| industrial enterprises 


Industrial 


j j organized and incor- 
Consolidations | orated under the 
Organized aws of any State, 
and underwriting of 

and first-class industrial 

. and other corporation 
Underwritten | securities arranged by 


11 Broadway 


WILLIAM R. WEEKS pew vork city 


Financial and Corporation Lawyer 





CTA amlasicclall 


Reliel 


ANOS 
7 DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 

















SOUVENIRS OF THE SPANISH WAR 


Daily Reminders of the Destruction of Our Good Battleship «« Maine,”” and the Magnificent Victory of Admiral Dewey 


IF YOU MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY YOU WILL REGRET :T- - “ 


READ CAREFULLY ALL THAT FOLLOWS 


CASES ARE MADE FROM STEEL TAKEN FROM THE WRECK OF THE BATTLESHIP “MAINE” 


Dewey Watch 


For Gentlemen. 


»HANDSOME.. 


WE want it distinctly understood that these watches are not Cheap affairs gotten up simply to sell. 
fi ed; open face, accurate timekeepers, and will prove thoroughly satisfactory. 


nish 





WE 


consider ourselves fortunate in being able to offer these watches to readers of Leslie’s 
Weekly, owing to the fact that the number of watches is limited, because Only 1,200 
pounds of steel were saved from the battleship ; and while this will make a good 
many watch cases, the demand will exceed the supply a good many times over, so it is safe to 


say that if you want one of these watches VOW JS THE T7/ME 70 GET IT. 


THESE WATCHES ARE GUARANTEED.—The movements of these watches 


are of the best American manufacture and are guaranteed. 
watches fails to keep good time, the manufacturers agree to repair or replace it if returned to 
This is the guarantee of the manufacturer to us and to 


us within one year from date of sale. 
you. You are thus doubly protected. 


. 


If, with fair usage, either of these 


Dewey Watch 


For Ladies 


a 
WITH HANDSOME 
CHATELAINE 


THE CASES ARE GENUINE.—The back and the rim encircling the crys- 


tal are made from steel recovered from the wreck of the battleship ‘‘ Maine.’’ 


oo ¢ ¢ 


All of the steel saved, about 1,200 pounds, was sold by the United States Government to 


the W. F. Doll Mfg. Co., who make these watches for us, and the letter of the commander in 
charge of the delivery of stores for the Government, given below, is proof that these cases 
The steel has been chemically treated, giving the case the rich deep-blue color 
of gun metal, which is so popular to-day and used in the manufacture of expensive jewelry. 


WHAT ADMIRAL DEWEY THINKS 


are genuine. 


U. S. NAVY YARD 


New York, February 11, 1899. 
This is to certify that the U. S. Government 
through their representative at the New York 
Navy Yard has delivered to the W. F. Doll 
Manufacturing Company, New York;the Steel 
recovered from the wreck of the Battleship 
MAINE (about 1,200 Ibs.) being the entire 

amount of steel saved. 
W. A. GIBSON, 

Commander, U.S. N., 

In Charge General Delivery of Stores. 


.HISTORICAL.. 


OF THE DEWEY WATCH 


W. F. DoL. Mpc. Co., 


FLAGSHIP OLyMPIA, MANILA, Oct. 21, 1898. 





Gentlemen :—I beg you toaccept my hearty 
thanks for the beautiful watch you so kindly 
sent me. It reached me yesterday and is the 
admiration of all who have seenit. I wish 
also to express my appreciation of the kindly 
sentiments contained in your note of Sep- 
tember 3d. Very sincerely yours, 

GEORGE DEWEY. 


..PRICELESS.. 





«PRACTICAL.. 


The movements are good; the cases genuine, finely 
In a few years it will be impossible to buy one of these watches from any 


one at anywhere near their intrinsic value, for they will be treasured and handed down from father to son and from mother to daughter as reminders of one of the most im. 
portant and thrilling epochs in the history of our great and glorious nation. 


SPECIAL TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


We will send LESLIE’S WEEKLY one full year and the Dewey Watch for Gentlemen for a remittance of $6.00 


“6 ae “ 


The price of these watches to persons 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY * 


Dewey Watch for Ladies 
who do not care to subscribe to LESLIE’S WEEKLY is $10.00 each, postpaid by registered mail. 


oe ——— Address JUDGE COMPANY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


ee 666 id 


9.00 
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Learning To Be Americans. 


AN AMERICAN SCHOOL IN’ PorTO Rico SALUTING THE FLAG 
AT THE OPENING OF SCHOOL—EAGERNESS FOR LEARNING. 


By command of the Governor-General of the island, the 
teaching of English in the public schools of Porto Rico is now 
ecmpulsory; but long before any order was issued upon the 
subject a majority of the school teachers had introduced the 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


He was the first captain of the Thora, again of the Clara, 
Cinderella, Gloriana, and Jubilee, all famous yachts ; and also 
the Niagara, in British waters only. For his successful work 
with her Mr. Howard Gould presented him with a gold watch 
and chain. For two years he was skipper of the Shona, He is 
at present captain of the Emerald, Mr. William Iselin’s boat. 
He is of medium height and quiet disposition ; honest, just, and 
upright, and values fair play above any amount of prizes. He 
is given to attending strictly to his own business, and is very 




















TEACHING A CLASS IN THE FIRST 


study of the language upon their individual account, sometimes 
even paying an English instructor out of their own slender sal- 
aries. This patriotic effort, however, my have been intended 
to curry favor with the new powers that be. 

The ceremony of saluting the flay ct the opening of the daily 
exercises of the school and the singin: of ** America” or of 
‘*Star-spangled Banner,” standing, is universal. As might 
have been expected in a country where only fifteen or twenty 
per cent. of the inhabitants are able to read and write, there 
are found in every school children of all ages and sizes and 
colors—white, brown, and black. The accompanying illustra- 
tion represents such a school in the capitol at San Juan. The 
schoolmistress is immediately in front of the flag, while the 
English instructor, a native Porto-Rican, but educated in the 
United States, is standing by the side of the black-board, upon 
which he has written the various English equivalents of that 
almost universal Spanish verb, quere. 

Within a few years the younger generation of Porto Rico 
will speak English. Already the extent of their English vocab- 
ulary is surprising. And in this respect the street Arabs, due 
to their personal contact with the American soldiers, are far in 
advance of their compeers. The boot-black calls ‘‘ Shine” as 
in the United States, and the newsboy is no less vociferous and 
persistent in crying in English the name of the daily he sells. 
**No good,” as a condemnatory expletive, bas fairly been 
adopted into the Porto-Rican Spanish, as has ‘all right,” with 
an opposite signification. HENRY Rowan LEMLY, 

Captain United States Army. 


A Famous Yachting Family. 


THE BaRR BROTHERS, WHO HAVE SAILED THE BEST AMER- 
ICAN YAC!ITS AND WILL HELpe To Hop THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CUP IN THE COMING Racs. 


THe Barr family are well known to all the yachting men in 
the United States. We allude especially to Captains John and 
Charles Barr. The 
latter is to sail the 
Columbia in the 
coming interna- 
tional race with the 
Shamrock. The 
former, Captain 
John Barr, was 
born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, in 1845. 
His parents remov- 
ed, when he was 
quite young, to 
Gourock, at the 
nouth of the Clyde, 
and he was brought 
up there. His fa- 
ther built boats and 
small yachts, and 
sailed them about 
the Scottish coast. 
John engaged in his 
‘irst race when he 
was only fifteen, 
and had wontwenty 
prizes by the time 
he was barely as many years old. He was in command of the 
Clara when it was sold and brought to America. He also came 
over and sailed her here for some time. Then he was called tothe 
famous Thistle, which he brought to this country to enter the 
international race. Later he commanded her upon the Clyde, 
where he won with ber six successive races, a phenomenal record. 


~ 




















CAPTAIN JOHN BARR, JR., A CHIP OF 
TE OLD BLOCK. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL IN PORTO RICK), 


thorough in it, for which reason, perbaps, he he. never had an 
accicent to his boats. His is an illustrious record, of which the 
best and brightest is yet to come. It is said of him that ‘‘ no 
man ever heard him swear.” For a sea-faring man and a 
racer, there is no more re- 
markable statement to be 
made and no higher praise to 
be given. 

In 1890 he brought his fam- 
ily to America and settled, 
where he still resides in his 
pleasant home, at Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. The oldest of 
his six sons follow the sea, 
even as their father did. John, 
Jr., has worked his way up to 
the command of several boats. 
His first command ,was under- 
taken before he was twenty. 
Now, at twenty-seven, he is 
captain of the Shona, belong- 
ing to Mr. C. H. Tweed, the 
New York lawyer, whose sum- 
mer home is at Beverly, Mas- 
sachusetts. James, the second 
son, has also commanded sev- 
eral boats, among which are 
the Cartoon and Cloretta. He 
has run six times this year 
and captured six prizes. A 
third son, William, is on the sea with his father. 

Captain Charles Barr is a younger brother of Captain John, 
Sr. Hewas born at Gouroc in 1864, and i; straivht Scotch, 




















CAPTAIN JOHN BARR, SR., A 
RACE WINNER. 





























CAPTAIN CHARLES BARR, WHO IS TO SAIL THE **‘ COLUMBIA” 
AGAINST THE ‘‘ SHAMROCK,” 


OcrToBER 14, 1899. 


and not English, as the newspapers persist in calling him. In 
his early life he spent a good deal of time in school, and even 
studied law, but before he was twenty he shipped as common 
‘* hand,” under his brother, on the Merin. His first command 
was Mr. Tweed’s cutter, Shona, which he sailed for three years 
in America. He then brought to this country, for Mr. Tweed, 
the Minerva, and sailed it successfully here. He has since com 
manded the Wasp, Gloriana, and Navajo, From the latter ho 
resigned of his own free will. He has also sailed the Vigilant 
and Colonia in America. He is now in charge of the latter, 
and has been lent to C. Oliver Iselin to command the new cup 
defender, Columbia. All his practice in racing has been gained 
in American waters. Both the Barr brothers, as well as John, 
Jr., have been for several years naturalized American citizens 
America ought to be proud to own such men, even by adoption 
Captain Charles has a wife and two children, a boy and girl. 
The latter is named Colonia Dorothy C. Cc. B. 


The Man Who Spoke for Peace. 


BARON VON BLOcH, WHOSE REMARKABLE INFLUENCE WITH 
THE CzaR LED TO THE CALL FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Ir war shall cease to strew the world with woe and suffer 
ing because of what has been done by tke peace conference at 
The Hague, humanity will owe its deliverance largely to the 
efforts of Baron Johann von Bloch, whose book, ‘‘ The War of 
the Future,” it was that turned the mind of the Czar of Russia 
toward peace and made the conference possible. Rarely in the 
world’s history has it fallen to the lot of one man to do such a 
noble work for his race as Baron von Bloch has done. What- 
ever may be the immediate outcome of the conference at The 
Hague, the impression produced on the minds of men by the 
baron’s volume can never be effaced. Such a graphic, power- 
ful, and convincing portrayal of the miseries and horrors of 
war has never been given to the world before. Arguments 
along this line, pleas for peace, and books and pamphlets against 
war are plentiful enough in all literature, ancient and modern. 
But Baron von Bloch’s work gains iis novelty and its special 
force from the fact that, while he enters no direct plea for 
peace, he sets forth the terrible results of future wars with such 
minute and philosophical detail, and with such an overwhelm 
ing array of facts and figures, that it is impossible for any one 
to think of embroiling the nations in future conflicts at arms 




















MR. BLOCH, THE REAL AUTHOR OF THE PEACE CUNFERENCE. 


without a shudder of horror. The baron has enjoyed excep- 
tional facilities for producing a work of this kind. He is a 
Russian official of high rank, and has had access to valuable 
material in the archives of the Russian government. Le gave 
eight ycars to the task of writing the six volumes of ‘‘ The War 
of the Future.” In them he discusses at length the art and con- 
duct of war, the carrying power of modern infantry projectiles, 
and the development of modern rifles and explosives. Ile shows 
that, with the latest inventions in the enginery of war, future 
conflicts between great armies will be more horrible and de- 
structive than anything conceived of before. He gives the 
figures of the great standing armies of Europe, amounting alto- 
gether to over 6,000,000 men, and discusses the vast and compli- 
cated problems connected with their movement and subsistence 
in time of war, showing how industry will be paralyzed and the 
people beggared and ruined by the drafts made upon their 
resources. He states, for example, that in a war between the 
Dual and Triple Alliance of Europe 15,000,000 armed men would 
be set in motion, whose daily expense would be $20,000,000. 
When one reads statements like these from the baron’s work it 
is not a matter of surprise that it should have set the Czar of all 
the Russias to devising methods to bring about a reign of peace 
among men. That the work will go far toward bringing about 
that happy time there can be no manner of doubt. The baron 
is sixty-five ycars old, but he looks younger. He is stout and 
well preserved, and has piercing eycs. When he becomes ex 
cited he is fierce in manner and quite otherwise than a peaceful- 
looking individual. Ee talks Duglish fairly, in common with 
eight or nine other languages. His horror of war dates back to 
his youthful days, when he gave much time to historical read- 
ing, and his great work is really the outcome of many years of 
thought and study. He is very sanguine over the future, but 
does not. expect the millennium will be ushered in very soon 
He is a truly wise man, and not a cran‘ or a mere dreamer, 
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‘‘Chicago-Portland Special” 


CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 
AND 


NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


N2® change of cars; meals in dining 

cars a la carte. Buffet smoking 
library car service with barber. Port- 
land, Oregon, evening of third day. 
The best of everything if your ticket 
reads over the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway. Address any ticket 
agent, or 

461 Broadway, NEW YORK 


368 Washington Street, BOSTON 
193 Clark Street, CHICAGO 











COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND Gin, Tom Gin, 
VERMOUTH, AND YorRK. 


} ACocktait Must Be 
Cotp To Be Goon; To 
Serve In Perrect 
ConoiTion, Pour 
Over Cracken Ice, 
(Not Sxaven) STIR 





EVERY WOMAN 


is interested in the wonderful 
q MARVEL ‘ Whirling 
, Spray ’’ SYRINGE, the new 
: injection and suction vagi- 
nal syringe. The best, 
safestand most con- 
venient. It 
cleanses in= 
Stantly. 
druggist 
cannot supply the 
Marvel accept no other, but 
write us for illustrated book, 
sent free—sealed. It gives partic- 
ulars and directions invaluable to 
ladies. 3 


Times Bullding, New York. 


IN TH WRONG PLACES, 
‘Tis a problem to me very puzzling- 
I'm wondering if any one knows 
Why for happiness we’re ever searching 
In the spots where unhappiness grows. 


—Judge. 


BLESSED are the peace-makers, for they shall 
inherit the islands.—Judge. 


ODODOD DD] 00BV903 903939 


¢ BEECHAM’S: 
9 PIL L make life é 
A © 


worth living 
Cure Billous and Nervous Disorders. 


10 cents and 25 cents, at drug stores, 


SOS 60S 9S9903 93 5S8S5 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-CGrade Pianos. 
Cautioa.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one oi a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade 
Our name spells— 


S—O—-H—M—E—-R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms F.fth Ave.. cor, 22d St, 





LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
HE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


[PROMOTES 
HEALTH 











noe ete 
SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
416 West 23d St. 
(166 Broadway. 
504 Fulton St 
169 Tremont St 
y24 Chestnut St 


New York: 


Brooklyn: 
Boston: 
Philadelphia: 











’ at drug stores. The world’s 
Coe S Eczema Cure 3 | surest cure for all skin 
diseases, Samples Free by mail, Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
for catalogue, 130 engravings 

N. P. BOYER & CO., CoaTESvILLE, Pa. 


DRBILITY 2" 


Electric 
Belt a perfect aud scientific 
homeself-treatment for weak- 
nesses, You wear it at night 
It gives strength while you 
sleep. Over six thousand 
cured during 1898. My little 
book, ‘Three Classes of 
Men,” explains all, and is sent in plain sealed 
envelope free. I answer all letters personally, 
or the belt may be seen and current tested at 
any of my offices. 

Dr, L. W. SANDEN, 
826 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Chicago: 183 So. Clark Street. Boston; 133 





Tremont Street. Philadelphia : 924 Chestnut 
Street. 








Y WeRLD FAMOUS[V'I IN 


MARIANI 


MARIANI WINE TONIC for Body, Brain, Nerves 
Combats Malaria, Wasting Diseases. 


send for book of endorsements and portraits of Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops 
and other distinguished personages. It is free to all who write for it. 


80LD BY ALL DRI'GGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


a 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 
MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 15TH ST., NEW YORK. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 





Admiral 
Dewey___= 


Size, 164% x 23 inches. 


Printed on Plate Paper in Eight Colors. 


o 


Magnificent double-page, 
full-length portrait of the 
famous admiral, being a 
reproduction in eight 
colors of Christy’s beau- 
tiful pastel drawing. . . 


oe 


Sent on receipt of 10 Cents. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


110 Fifth Avenue, 














and business interests. 


Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office : Newark, N. J. 









































Whatever your needs 


in Life Insurance, whether you are wealthy 
or in moderate circumstances, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


offers policies just suited to you. 
afford full protection to both your individual 


Amounts, $15 to $100,000 
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he marvelous power exerted by my Electric Belt 
and Appliances, induces me to offer it to suffering 
men on 30 Days’ Trial, so certain am I that it willcure 
and that you willgladly pay for the use of it. To men 
who have battered their stomachs with drugs [ want 
them to exercise their »ud~°ment and consider that 
Electricity is the greatest power on earth. Its un 
seen current puts life and force into whatever it 
touches. The constant, steady life extended by my 
New Electric Appliances gives instant relief and never 
failsto cure Rheumatism, Backache, Kidney Troubles, 
Early Deeay, Night Losses, Lack of Nerve Force and 
Vigor, Nervous Dehility, Varicocele, Undevelopement 
and LostVitality. You may not have faith initnow but 
W EAR IT FOR 30 DAYS 
and you will then realize why I have such confidence 
in it as tosend it to you ON TRIAL. Write to-day 
for illustrated Pamphlet with references and signed 
testimonials. Sent free in plain sealed envelope. 

PROF. A CHRYSTAL, Inventor, 

634 Postoftice Block, Marshall, Mich 





Send us youraddress 

and we willshow you 

a ay ure how to make $3 aday 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live Send us your address and we will 

explain the business fully. remember we guarantee a clear pro- 
fit of $3 for every day s work, absolutely sure. write at once 

BOVAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 24, DETROIT, MICH. 





‘* COSMO” 


UTTERMILK 


TOILET SOAP 


ITS PURITY and 
EXQUISITE ODOR 


MAKE IT 


DELIGHTFUL 
SOOTHING 
BENEFICIAL 

and REFRESHING 





LET SOAP? 


‘st WORD” BUTTERMILK out 


FOR 


TOILET and BATH 
Excels any 25c. Soap 
Sells for Ten Cents 


Note Style of Package 
Take only “COSMO” 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00. 


The Lutest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and 
Other Buildings of Low Cost. 


Patuiser’s AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE; 


Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 


BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT. 


This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 
about building a house 


If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 


book, Palliser’s American Architecture 


Complete Builder, 
known Architects. 


, or, Every Mana 
prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 


There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 


interested that can afford to be without it. 


everybody buys it. 


Itis a practical work and 
The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 


issued on Building. Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 

size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all 

This book contains ro4 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists 

of large 9x12 plate pages, giving plans, e-evations, perspective 

views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of construction, 

no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 C ottages, 

Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 


—<= — — “+ 


his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. 


suburbs, town and country houses for the farm, 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500; 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 

Churches, and other public buildings,together 

with specifications, form of contract, anda 

large amount of information on the erection 
of buildings, selection of site. employment 
of architects. It is worth $5 to any one, 
but I will end it in paper cover by mail, 
postpaid. on receipt of $1 ; bound 

in cloth, $2. 

If you ever intend to build get 
this book and study it before 
you commence. This should be 
your first step toward building a 
house, so as to ascertain what 
kind of a house you wantand find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. 

There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
that wishes, after it is too late, 
that he had made some different 
arrangements on planning the 
interior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwise, 
but it is too late. 

Also there is not one in a hun- 
dred but that will tell you that 
The reason of this is he starts to 


build, without proper consideration ; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large 


imaginations. 
with them. 


About the time he has his building enciosed his imaginations vanish and his money 


The value of this work to builders cannot be estimated, as it contains designs for just such houses 


as they are called on to build every day in the week. 


here is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book. 


Address ali Orders to 








OBITUARY NOTICE. 


OBED PEALEAF gave quite a “ 
(Bunkville papers please copy.) 





blow-out ” 


in his room at the Windorf last evening. 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
: WHISKEY. 


That’s 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md 


CANADIAN Patric RAILWAY 


Leaving New York daily 
until further notice. 


“THE IMPERIAL LIMITED.” 


Four and One-half Days to Pacific Coast. 
Luxurious 
Sleeping and Drawing-room Cars, 
Dining-Cars with Unsurpassed Cuisine, 
PASSING THROUGH 
Bannf, the Switzerland of America ; 
The Picturesque Rockies ; 
To All Points on the Pacific Coast. 


CONNECTING 


At Vancouver with the Steamers of the 


Trans-Pacific and Canadian Australian 
Royal Mail Steamship Lines 
FOR 


CHINA AND JAPAN, THE PHILIPPINES, 


HONOLULU, AUSTRALIA. 


For pamphlets and information write to any 


Canadian Pacific Agents. 





Thereisno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 





Kodaks 


make photography simple, easy. 


$5.00 to $35.00. ’ 
EASTMAN KODAK’ CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Catalogue /rce ( the 
dealers o as ses aid 
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| Constable 


Gloves 
For Fall and Winter. 


Ph’ 


Fownes, 


O. 


Courvoisier, 
and Dent. 





Broadovery K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





Armour’s 
Extract 


of 
Beef 


for 


Soups, Gravies 
and 


Beef Tea 


Armourd Company 
Chicago. 























: The Improved 
§ | BOSTON 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE ‘ 
y, CUSHION 


BUTTON 


«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25c 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass. 











New importation just received. 





COLLARS 
*° CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 


COMPANY, N. Y. 





























THE MARVEX GLOVE 


(Registered.) 


IN THE NEW SHADES FOR AUTUMN. 


Unexcelled for Fineness of Skins, Delicacy of 


Colors and Beauty of Finish. 


Manufactured by Trelousse & Co., Exclusively fer 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK. 








Leslie’s Weekly 





The Great National Medium—Circulates Every- 
where—Read by Everybody—Patronized by the 


Best Advertisers. 
your Fall and Winter 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Let us give you Figures for 


Advertising . . . . + 
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The Lion Brand ‘‘ Mac-Hurdle” 


Shirt is for full dress. 
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The band attached to 


the flaps at the sides of the bosom buckles lightly around the body, absolutely 
preventing bulging or cracking of the bosom, however much you bend over, or 


whatever position 
for the purpose 
satisfaction examine the label—look for ‘ 


ou assume, 


This device, made in Lion Brand style and qualit 


This patented device is the only successful one 
Theimitations it has aroused are only partially effective, so for 


*‘Mac-Hurdle.’ 


by skilled workmen, 


produces the only acceptable shirt for gentlemen's evening wear. 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 








THE EDISON 


PHONOCRAPH 





GEM, $7.50. 


The Edison Phonograph reproduces clearer, 
louder and more naturally than other talking ma- 
chines because the diaphragm is held in a rigid 
frame and mus? transform ah the mechanical vibra- 
tions into sound. All others have for the diaphragm 
a movable support,which absorbs the vibrations (thus 
reducing the clearness and volume of the result). 

Your choice of seven styles, from $100 to $7.50, 
all using the same records and giving the same per- 
fect result, but with different driving mechanism— 





some mori motors, some electric motors, Also 

the Edison Concert Phono- 

graph, , $125. Our new cata- meee ae See 

— of ones ee TRADE 

ords can be obtained from : 

all Phonograph dealers. a Ediaon. 
MARK x 


National Phonograph Co., New York. 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s'! 


The 





Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 








Locomotor Ataxia conquered 
at last. Doctors puzzled, Pro 
ee hey at the return 

o be incurable, by 


to spoaite Au pati ts though 
S'BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
ill send proof of oaree 


- a. 74 ’ Phila., 


a case, 
with advice free, 


r. Chase, 224 N, 10th 5 





























